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testants of Sweden pursue the Roman Ca- 
tholics, because the Roman Catholics in 


[ynow | Other countries pursue the Protestants; you 


The! King’s proposed law—Iis restrictions 
inthe Journal 


Messrs. Editore——-Your readers will re- 
member ithe words.of the King of Swe- 
den’s apeech:at.the opening of the Cham. 
berg; ‘relating to the intended progress 
of religious: liberty in his kingdom: The 


lew’ 
Proposed law touching a 
sesuredly fer from answering the 


‘ab’ mitigation. It is useless to 
fivellt to'you at length, and with the tedi- 
ousness of technical terms; but here is the 
substance of. it. 
is agreed: that persons may leave the 
Swedish Gharch (Lutheran;) but when any 
one ‘wishes ‘to avail himself of this right, 


Tesist ‘all the remonstrances of his 


gator, the latter will announce the fact, 
d fnaéribe ft in the parochial register ;— 
until this record is made, the dissenter must 
submit. to the rules of the Church. Doo- 
trines. contrary to those of the Swedish 
Church may be publicly maintained, but 
only in churches. Otherwise, whosoever 
will try “by persuasion, threats, promises 
of temporal advantages, or any other illegal 
means, to. promote apostasy from the Swed- 
ish Church,’’ will be condemned to a fine; 
and in, case of repetition, to prison. All 
children of parents belonging to the Swed- 
ish Ohureh will be considered members of 
this Ghureh, and brought up as such, even 
when the father and mother had both em- 
Braced another form of worship. Any at- 
tempt to instil into these children a differ- 
ent religious faith will bring, even on the 
parents, the penalty of a fine; and in case 
of repetition, imprisonment. Finally, the 
religious meetings out of the churches are 
allowed to the members of the Swedish 
Chureh, but never at the same hours as 
public worship; and with this restriction, 
that the clergy of the parish and public 
functionaries have a right to attend, ‘‘even 
when these meetings might be considered 
only as exercises of family worship.” 
Amongst others, the Journal des Debats 
makes the following reflections on this law: 
As concerns the Swedish government, 
allowance must be made for the obstacles it 
had to encounter in the prejudices of a 
country where.the ideas and practice of in- 
tolerance are so deeply rooted in the usages 
and. traditions; where the influence they 
exercise-over public opinion is so powerful 
that the government, notwithstanding its 
intentions officially announced, did not think 
it possible to inscribe in the new code the 


these reforms must therefore be accepted, 
however insufficient they are, as a first step 
made in a liberal course.” 7 

_. The thing is. so monstrous that it is af- 
firmed the Swedish government had this 
proposed law, imposed by the ultra-Luther- 
an party, published ‘beforehand, in the hope 
that the explosion of public opinion will 
oblige this famatioal party to retreat, and 
then allow government to modify consider- 
ably this shameful law. God grant it may 
beso; for the severe reflections of one of our 
French religious periodicals are but too true. 
«©To find any thing that can be compared 
with this legislation we must go up to that 
which Louis XIV. invented against our 
fathers, to the eternal shame of his name. 
If the proposed law passes without immense 
modifications, the persecutions hitherto un- 
constitutional will become a little leas glar- 
ing, perhaps, but lawful. Sweden, three 
hundred years after the Reformation, and 
in the midst of the nineteenth century, will 
fall down to the level of Spain or Italy; and 
then all the nations—all the Protestant 
churches worthy of the name—vwill disown 


her as their sister.” 


The above was already written, when the 
Journal des Debats of this day brought us 
some very interesting news from Sweden, 
under date of December 21st, from which I 
give the following facts: 

In the Chamber of Lords a remarkable 
discussion ‘had just taken place, which may 
be looked upon as the prelude to that which 
will be occasioned by the proposed law con- 
cerning religious liberty, which is actually 
submitted to the examination of* the Su- 
preme Court, and will be very shortly pre- 
sented to the Diet. The order of the day 
was a motion made by a Mr. ‘ham, designed 
to forbid colporteurs selling or distributing 
any book, periodical, or pamphlet, relating 
to religious matters, which were not first 
examined by the ecclesiastical authorities, 
and that under the penalty inflicted by some 
royal decree of 1808 Several members 
asked the Chamber & reject this motion 
without discussion, because it was contrary 
to the laws on the press which control the 
book trade, and of which the substance is 
as follows:—<“ No obstacle can be placed in 
the way of the prosecution of the book 
trade, as to the publication and sale of any 
work, either Swedish or foreign. Any au- 
thor or editor is free to sell, or to let sell 
by others, any work whatever, which would 
belong to him in either of these qualities.” 

The majority of the Chamber, however, 
having decided that the discussion should 
be continued, several members successively 
spoke to combat the motion; they applied 
themselves to prove that the motion tended 
to nothing less than to destroy the liberty 
of conscience guaranteed to the Swedes by 
the Constitution; that violence and penal- 
ties are powerless to prevent the propaga- 
tion of religious doctrines, and are contrary 
to the spirit of Christianity, which wills 
that evangelical truth be spread by per- 
suasion, and not by force; that moreover 
the- Confession of Augsburg itself formally 
forbids any one using constraint to defend 
his religious tenets. «The motion,” ex- 
claimed one of’ them, “is nothing but @ 
nianifestation of the anger excited in some 
persons by the royal project on religious lib- 
erty; it,is, besides, a side-blow, directed by a 
certain party.against the Constitution, which 
they, would destroy entirely, if they could.’’ 

-Mre-Tham, she suthor of the motion, 
having quoted the example of Tyrol, and of 
some’ Swiss’ Cantons where the Roman Ca- 
tholics raise up all sorts of difficulties against 


the Protestants; ‘was energetically answered 


by:one of the motion’s oppasers. That,” 
said he, ‘is indeed a fine argument, to sup- 
port your motion; you will that the Pro- 


| 


erty of conscience itself. |. 


1 


will have Christians arm against each other. 
Is that the spirit of the gospel? Is our 
legislation not intolerantenough? Remem- 
ber that formerly, in the province of Jaint- 
land, a man was condemned, for a merely 
religious offence, to three years imprison- 
ment in a fortress, and that in our country 
no person who does not profess the reigning 
religion can occupy a civil employment; 
whereas elsewhere, and even in Russia and 


of Christ in the world, in the person of Mr. 
Adblphe Monod, for so many years your 
valuable correspondent. Although dead, 
‘¢he still speaketh,” by his faith, his ex- 
ample, ahd his writings. The brief medi- 
tations he was enabled to pronounce every 
Sunday from his bed of suffering during 
the space of six months have been pub- 
lished in a small volume, and appear to have 
been a blessing to many. They have been 
translated into English, German, and other 
languages, and it may be hoped will be a 
means of good also in foreign countries. 
They are very simple in form, as you may 
easily imagine; but some of them relate 
to the essentials of Christian faith, and all 
derive a particular force from the circum- 
stances in which they were delivered. They 
breathe a depth and reality of Christian 
life and peaceful communion with God, 
amidst so much bodily suffering, which is 
particularly encouraging, when we remem- 
ber that though his were rare and choice 
gifts which he faithfully employed at the 
time of his health, yet that which consti- 
tuted his strength in the hour of need was 
the humble, simple, and child-like faith of 
8 poor sinner lost by nature, but saved by 
the blood of Jesus Christ, having found 
that peace and hope in believing, and which 
is accessible to all who seek it in a prayer- 
ful spirit. May we all follow in his steps, 
as he followed those of his and our Master. 
M. M. 
Fer the Presbyterian. 


CHURCH RETENTION. 


The Moravians have a world-wide fame 
for their zeal in Church planting. They 
have penetrated places which seemed to 
others impenetrable, and have planted, pro- 
bably,: more churches proportionally than 
any other sect. No one can read their 
history without wondering at their labours. 
But the surprise is still greater when the 
smallness of that body and the fewness of 
their churches at present is observed. The 
explanation is that undue attention was 
paid to. the mere matter of planting church- 
es, Church retention was neglected in the 

ing intévest of Church extension. 

There is undoubtedly a lesson in the his- 
tory of this people for other Churches, and 
it has occurred to me that it is a timely one 
for our own Church to study. Far be it 
from me to depreciate vigorous efforts for 
Church Extension. But I believe there is 
danger that this subject may occupy the 
attention of ministers and churches to the 
too great exclusion of the subject of Church 
Retention, Within a few years, in one city 
that I wot of, two Presbyterian church edi- 
fices have passed out of our hands—the con- 
gregations being defunct—and a third is in 
a fair way to share the same fate. There are 
jn some of our older Presbyteries scores of 
churches which we are in danger of losing, 
and this, too, in places not decreasing in 
population—possibly they are increasing, 
though with the mushroom growth of some 
newer places. Many of these churches, I 
feel sure, might be saved, and in due time 
become much stronger, if they could but 
secure ministers, and, perhaps, some assist- 
ance in the way of funds. But so strong is 
the current in favour of church planting, 
that ministers pass by them, and press on 
to engage in that great work, not being wil- 
ling to “ build upon another man’s founda- 
tion,” as they say; though this is really in- 
correct, for the very thing they do ordinarily 
is to build upon a foundation prepared to 
their hand, and sent out by some old church. 
In how many cases have ministers, espe- 
cially young ones, carried away with the 
romance of church planting,” turned their 
backs upon congregations containing two or 
three score of members, and gone to a little 
flock of ten or twelve in some place which 
could never, in the nature of the case, attain 
so great a population and importance as the 
places from which they turned away; and 
where, instead of devoting their whole at- 
tention to the appropriate duties of the 
ministry, they engage in farming or in 
speculating in lands, or in the banking 
business in a private way. Our Board of 
Missions is so beset by the claims of these 
efforts, and so general seems the impression. 
that this is the work of that Board, that 
some of our existing sick churches think 
they could not get any help, or at any rate, 
feel backward about applying for it. 7 

In Iowa an agent is employed (as would 
seem from his reports) to organize churches, 
and to endeavour to secure for them minis- 
ters, wherever ten or a dozen persons desire 
such organization. These dozen persons may 
be speculators, having in view the value of 
their lands—on the principle that « Pres- 
byterianism always increases the price of 
land,” according to ‘the old farmer’’—or 
such as are not really and intelligently at- 
tached to our standards, and hence will 
leave us on the first opportunity to unite 
with the Church of their choice, or if re- 
maining with us, give trouble some time 
because of their unsoundness in the faith— 
their old doctrines and practices. 

I suggest the appointment of an agent in 
Ohio and Indiana, (I speak of these because 
better acquainted with them) whose busi- 
ness it shall be to use every possible. effort 
to retain, by securing them ministers and 
pecuniary aid, if they need it, such, at least, 
of our churches as have good houses of wor- 
ship and thirty communicants, that we are 
now in danger of losing. Such an agent 
could, I sm persuaded, do a good deal—es- 
pecially if he will write weekly for some of 
our religious papers, or get some one else to 


| write “(a puff” of each place in need, &c.— 


| 


headed, “« Western: Correspondence.”’ 
Unless something is done, we shall have 

to ask the General Assembly to consti- 

tute a Board (or I will say Committee, for 

those who wish a distinction without a dif- 

ference,) of Church Retention. == 

| WALHONDING. 


PUBLISHED. BY 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & 


For the Presbyterian. 
The Rev. John Boyd and the Old 
eots? Burying-Greund, 


. On a clear, mild day in the month of 
April, 18—, two individuals whose profes- 
sion might have been inferred from their 
dress, were seen traversing a desolate and 


chaotic grave-yard in Monmouth county, 


New Jersey, as though in search after some 
object of interest. Passing by a grave that 
had been. made the resort of a rabbit or 
some other burrowing avimal, a human bone 
was found lying exposed on the ground. 
The visitors scooped out a hole with their 
hands in the sandy soil, and the bone was 
re-deposited below the surface—wishing 
‘¢K’en these bones from insult to protect.” 
Our blessed Lord said to the Jews, «‘ Ye 
built the sepulchres of the prophets, and 
your fathers killed them;” but here we see 
the case reversed, for they neglect the 
sepulchres of the prophets, and their fathers 
honoured them. . 

After wandering for a time through a 
wilderness of sapling stumps, briars, and 
undergrowth, the object sought for was at 
last found. It was a large, heavy, oblong 
parallelogram of coarse brown freestone, 
partly sunk into the earth, and so thickly 
overgrown with moss as almpst entirely to 
hide the inscription. One of the strangers, 
a year or two before, had made a hasty 
visit to the spot in passing, and by rubbing 
off the moss had discovered the word 
Joannnis,’ which, notwithstanding the 
superfluous letter .V, indicated that it was 
the monument of a person named John, 
with an epitaph in the Latin language cut 
in Roman capitals. 

Earnestly, yet not without due care, the 
work of making the inscription legible was 
undertaken. In addition to the dense 
covering of moss and the effects of “ time’s 
corroding tooth,” the task was rendered 
more difficult by the inaccurate Latin, such 
as the nominative ‘‘ pastor’ instead of the re- 
quired genitive pastoris, and the insertion of a 
preposition after the noun which it governs, 
and by the unusual division of words in 
passing from the end of one line to the 
beginning of the next, e. g., for ‘sui’ was 
written first the ‘‘s’’ and then “ui;” for 
‘¢tempore”’ first and them “mpore,”’ 
&c. The artizan who engraved these let- 
ters probably made no pretensions to scho- 
larship or skill; but whether all the errors 


| are chargeable to his account, or are to be 


shared by him with the person who com- 
posed the epitaph, it is unnecessary to de- 
termine. All criticism is disarmed by a 
recollection of the new and unsettled state 
of the country at the time when this tri- 
bute of respect was paid to one of Christ’s 
most faithful servants. It may have re- 
quired more effort at that early day to 
secure the erection of this monument, than 
some of the most finished specimens of art 
# Mount Auburn, Greenwood, or Laurel 
Hill. 

The result of this examination which ap- 
proaching twilight brought to aclose, is the 
following : 

« Pientissimi Domini Joannnis Bodii cineres ec- 
Clesise hujus Calvini pastor hic defodiuntur, sui 
operam quamvis sterili solo consumptam non per- 
didit. Qui illum pernoverunt atqu virtutibus in 
divitis illo tempore dignitatem ejus exploraverunt. 
Lector vestigia illius persequere et te beatum fore 
spero. Mortem obiit trigesimo die Augusti, mif- 
lesimo septingesimo octavo, etatis sue vigesimo 
nono.” 

The reader who is unacquainted with the 
Latin language may pass over the original 
inscription, and take the translation given 
below, which, though not elegant in dic- 


| tion, is believed to be correct. 


« The ashes of the very pivus Mr. John Boyd, 
pastor of this church of Calvin, are here buried, al- 
though he lost not his labour wasted on a barren 
soil. They who knew him well did also at the 
same time prove the worth of him rich in virtues. 
Reader, follow his footsteps, and I hope thou wilt 
hereafter be happy. He died on the 30th day of 
August, in [the year] one thousand seven bundred 
and eight—of his age the twenty-ninth,” 


As the Rev. Mr. Boyd was probably the 
first person ordained in America to the 


‘work of the gospel ministry by a Presby- 


tery, there is the greater interest to be 
attached to this memorial. On the first 
(extant) page of the old minutes of the 
mother Presbytery of Philadelphia, of the 
date September 27th, 1706, is found this 
record :—‘ Post preces sederunt, Mr. Francis 
McKemie, Moderator, Messrs. Jedediah 
Andrews and John Hampton, ministers. 
Mr. John Boyd performed the other part of 
his trials, viz., preached a popular sermon 
on John i. 12; defended his thesis; gave 
satisfaction as to his skill in the languages, 
and answered to extemporary questions; all 
which were approved of and sustained. 
Appointed his ordination to be on the next 
Lord’s day, the 29th inst., which was ac- 
cordingly performed in the public meeting- 
house of this place, before a numerous 
assembly; and the next day he had the 
certificate of his ordination.” The only 
record preceding this on the same minutes 
(part of which have been lost), is this: 
De regimine ecclesiz, which being heard, 
was approved of and sustained. He gave 
in, also, his thesis, to be considered of 
against next sederunt.”’ ; 

It is manifest that this minute also refers 
to the case of Mr. Boyd. In the old letter 
book of the same Presbytery, he is called 
«¢ Mr. Boyd, minister of Freehold.” After 
a ministry of less than two years, the Mas- 
ter called him home. That he was a seri- 
ous loss to the people of Freehold, and to 
the Church at large, is to be inferred both 
from the brief notice of his trials for ordi- 
nation, and the active part he appears to 
have taken as a presbyter. The place of his 
sepulchre is the so-called « Old Scots’ bury- 
ing-ground,” which lies on the old road 
from Englishtown to Middletown Point, 
Monmouth county, New Jersey, and about 
six miles from the latter place. Here is the 
site of the first house of worship erected by 
the old Presbyterian congregation of Free- 
hold, which was originally formed (but in 
what precise year is yet a desideratum) by 
emigrants from Scotland. Here laboured 
their first regular pastor, Mr. Boyd, who is 


said also to have been by birth a Scot. 


Here also preached, from 1710 to 1729, 
the Rev. Joseph Morgan, subsequently pas- 
tor of the churches of Hopewell and Maid- 
enhead, in New Jersey. Here the Rev. 
John Tennent, during a short, brilliant, 
and successful ministry, won many souls to 
Christ. On the same spot, an elder brother 
and successor in the pastoral office, the Rev. 
William Tennent, (whose praise is in the 
churches) began his gospel ministrations to 
this people, and so continued, until in 1752, 
at a point about five miles distant, a new 
and larger church edifice was built for the 
accommodation of the increased congrega- 


tion. This venerable building, known as 


the old Tennent church, still stands, cover- 
ing the ashes of that wonderful man, the 
Rev. William Tennent; and long may it 


continue to stand, with its numerous hal- 
lowed associations, as a monument of the 
past. 

In conclusion, it may be proper to state, 
that in the same ‘old Scots’ burying- 
ground,” where the Rev. John Boyd lies 
buried, there is another sepulchre of which 
the church should not lose sight. Whose it 
is, the reader will learn by the epitaph 
which follows: 

Here lyes what was mortal of 
The Rev. Mr. Joax Trexnext, - 

Nat. Nov. 12, 1707. Obijt April 23, 
1732, 
Who quick grew old‘in learning, virtue, grace, 
Quick finished, well yielded to death’s embrace ; 
Whose mould’red dust this cabinet contains, 
Whose soul triumphant with bright seraphs reigns, 
Waiting the time till heaven’s bright concave flames, 
And ye last trump repairs this ruined frame. 
Cur prematuram mortemque queramur acerbam, 
Mors matura venit cum bona vita fuit. 

It is currently reported that some sacri- 
legious vandal once purloined this grave- 
stone of the Rev. Joho Tennent, and appro- 
priated it to his own use for a kitchen 
hearth-stone. It is greatly to the credit of 
the good sense and Christian feeling of the 
neighbourhood, that he was compelled 
speedily to replace it as soon as the cir- 
cumstance was known. The welfare of the 
dead cannot be affected by the doings of 
the living, yet a proper self-respect should 
induce the people in every community, even 
in the most retired rural districts, to see to 
it, that in their burial-places «all things be 
done decently and in order.” 

INGLESIDE. 


For the Presbyterian. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Messrs. Editors—I wish hereby to ac- 
knowledge the receipt, through the Trea- 


_surer of the Board of Domestic Missions, of 


the sum of $41, the donations of the fol- 
lowing persons to the Stillwater church, 
Minnesota, viz:—H., $25; A Sabbath- 
school Teacher, West Arch street, Phila- 
delphia, $10; J. M., $5; William the Por- 
ter, Brooklyn, New York, $1. | 

_ In behalf the church I tender these per- 
sons our sincere thanks for their liberality 
to us, and we sincerely hope that God will 


| repay them a hundred fold in the rich 


blessings of his grace. As our church has 
been brought before the public, and, as we 
hope, enlisted the sympathies and prayers 
of many of God’s people, it will, perhaps, be 
interesting to them to know that we have 
progressed with our building as rapidly as 
circumstances, and especially the inclement 
season of the year, would permit. We hope 
to have it ready for use in about six weeks 
hence. 

The estimated cost of our building, in- 
cluding the bell, is about $2000. To meet 
this we have a subscription of $1755, which 
will leave us in debt about $250. The 
prospects of our church are increasingly 
favourable. Yours fraternally, | 

J. C. CALDWELL. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE MARROW CONTROVERSY. 


In 1646 a book was published in London . 


entitled, The Marrow of Modern Divinity. 
It was from the pen of Edward Fisher, 
Esq., a pious English gentleman, educated 
at Brasenose College, Oxford, and who is 
described by Anthony Wood as “a noted 
person among the learned, for his great 
reading in ecclesiastical history, and in the 
Fathers, and for his admirable skill in the 
Greek and Hebrew.” The name of the 
book, though sounding odd to us, was not 
uncommon, nor was it deemed uncouth 


then. A few years later Samuel Clarke put 


forth a folio with the name of Medulla 
Theologiz, or the Marrow of Theology in 
Sundry Questions and Cases of Conscience. 

It was an age remarkable for its essays to 
do good by means of the press, and in this 
respect will bear a comparison even with 
our own. No branch of sacred learning was 
wholly neglected, but the age was especially 
and singularly prolific in works upon prac- 
tical and experimental theology. We are, 
in fact, quite amazed at the dimensions of 
the Puritan and Presbyterian authorship 
of those times. Leaving out of view such 
‘men of renown” as Baxter, Owen, Man- 
ton, Howe, &c., we could give a long cata- 
logue of others whose names and works are 
now little known, but who did good service 
to their own generation, e. g. Ball, the Bol- 
tons, Pearse, Weems, Dixon, Elton, Dering, 
Dod, Pemble, Perkins, Preston, Bayne, 
Sibbs, Mead, Stock, Brooks, Heywood, 
Farindon, Homes, Newman, Rouse, Slater, 
Byfield, and a great many more. 

To return to Mr. Fisher’s Marrow of Di- 
vinity. It went forth with the hearty re- 
commendation and imprimatur of Mr. Caryl, 
Mr. Burroughs, and Mr. Strong. But that 
it had something more than the patronage 


of great names to commend it to public 


favour, appears from the fact, that in the 
course of the first thirty or forty years after 
its publication, it passed through nine or 
ten editions. The copy which we possess 
is the eighteenth. The main object of the 
book is to exhibit and defend the gospel 


method of salvation, and connected with. 


this to show how completely opposed is this 
divine scheme to Arminian legalism on the 
one hand, and to Antinomian lawlessness 
on the other. ‘I have endeavoured, by 
the grace of God,” says the author, “to 
walk as a middle man betwixt them both, 
(the Arminian and the Antinomian) in 
showing to each of them his erroneous path 
with the middle path, which is Jesus Christ 
received truly and walked in answerably, as 
a means to bring them both unto him, and 
make them one in him.”’ 

The work is written in the form of a dia- 
logue between Evangelista, a minister of the 
gospel, who speaks the sentiments of the 
author, Nomista, an Arminian, or rather a 
legalist, Antinomista, an Antinomian, and 
Neophitus, a young Christian inquirer. It 
consists of two parts, the first of which is 
taken up with a discussion of Legalism, and 
an exhibition of the various methods in 
which the legal temper developes itself, 
while the second is devoted to the refuta- 
tion of Antinomianism, and includes an 
elaborate and excellent exposition of the 
Decalogue. How highly the book was 
prized by the English Presbyterians and 
Independents of that age—who, amid all 
their differences about polity and discipline, 
were heartily at one in their theology—is 
attested by the successive editions of it that 
were called for. In Scotland, however, 
where the Marrow was destined to exert a 
mighty influence, it was hardly known even 
by name for more than sixty years after it 
first issued from the press. A few stray 
copies had, indeed, found their way to that 
country, and so highly was it esteemed by 
the few into whose hands the work came, 


is 54,802. 


the pulpit. Bat the mass of Scottish Chris- 
tiang were then, and for many years after- 
wards, quite ignorant of the existence of the 
_ Good Thomas Boston, in his charming 
Autobiography, gives a particular account 
of the way in which the volume came into 
his hands, in the early years of his ministry. 
One day, being in the house of a parishion- 


er, he chanced to spy two old books lying 


on the window shelf, and having a strong 
penchant for books, which were by no 
means plenty in Simprin, he took them to 
see what they were. One of them was a 
work of Saltmarsh, the Antinomian, which 
he quickly laid aside; the other was the 


| Marrow, which he took home with him, 


and read with a deep and joyful interest. 
Is was the means of bringing him into the 
light and liberty of the gospel, and of giv- 
ing him those clear views of the way of sal- 
vation for which his own writings are so 
distigguished. How it occasioned the con- 
trovérsy known in Scottish Church History 
as the « Marrow Controversy,”’ will be ex- 
plained in another paper. X. 


For the Presbyterian. 


The Princeton Review and Infant 
Baptism. 


Messrs. Editors—The article on “ Neglect 
of Infant Baptism,” in the last number of 
the Princeton Review, is timely, generally 
judicious, and greatly needed to stir up the 
minds of both ministers and people in all 
the churches to the importance of this sa- 
crament. But, we cannot admit the cor- 
rectness of the conclusion of the reviewer, 
as to the extent of the “neglect” in our 
Church. After an array of statistics, and 
after objecting to the ratio of 12.5 commu- 
nicants for each child baptized per year, 
given by the New York Observer, and 10 
by the Presbyterian Banner, he adopts the 
ratio of one infant baptized per year to 
every six communicants. He then says: 
‘¢Thus have more than two-thirds of the 
children of the Church been cut off from 
the people of God by their parents’ sinful 
neglect, and by the Church’s sileut acqui- 
escence therein.”” Though this result is 
reached through statistics, and though it is 
said ‘figures will not lie,’’ yet we object to 
the conclusion, because we believe the re- 
viewer calculates from incorrect premises. 

First. No account is taken of the greater 
ratio of increase of the Church in the earlier 
than in the later years of his statistics. 
From 1807 to 1820, a period of fourteen 
years, the average of members to each bap- 
tism is 6.6; and in the same number of 
years, from 1843 to 1856, it is true that the 
ratio is 18.6 to one. But the ratio of in- 
crease of communicants in the former pe- 
riod is over four-fold, while in the latter it 
is not quite 1.5. Every one acquainted 
with the order of things in Pedobaptist 
Churshes knows that in seasons of revival 
and rapid increase from the world, whole 
families of children will be baptized at 
once, on the profession of one or both ‘of 
the parents. None will doubt that this 
different ratio of increase will somewhat 
affect the ratio of communizants to bap- 
tisms. But while the ratio of decrease of 
rapid growth of the Presbyterian Church is 
almost the same as that of communicants to 
infants baptized, yet we do not assert that the 
truth is reached by the proportion, for there 
are other things (even admitting what is not 
the case, that we have full and correct sta- 
tistics) which will affect the proportion of 
children baptized to the number of commu- 
nicants in the Church. 

Again, the reviewer has neither noticed, 
nor taken into his calculations, a gradual 
change in some sections of the Church in 
regard to infant baptism. Generally, only 
members in full and regular communion are 
allowed to have their children baptized. 
Some early ministers did not practise this 
rule of our Church. We have found in 
two fields of labour in two Synods, gray 
headed persons, who said they were bap- 
tized in infancy by their pastors, though 
their parents were never communing mem- 
bers. Recently we have met with exam- 
ples of such baptisms of later date. We 
know not to what extent this practice has 
prevailed, nor do we know to what extenta 
change has taken place; yet we believe 
that there has been an advance for the bet- 
ter in the direction of our standards. This 
practice, we feel satisfied, to some extent 
accounts for the large number of baptisms 
reported in the early statistics of the 
Church, and its abandonment accounts for 


the comparative decrease noticed by the 


reviewer. 

The looseness of the reviewer's calcula- 
tions may be judged of from the probable 
per centage of deaths in the whole Church. 
By a little attention to the deaths of a few 
years in a congregation, each pastor may 
arrive proximately at the average life of 
communicants. If there are 4 deaths an- 
nually in a church numbering 160, then 
the averagé life is 40 years; or if 6 to 180, 
the life is 30 years. Our own observation 
would lead us-te fix 35 years as the average. 
life of persons after they become commun- 
ing members of the church. Let us ap- 
ply this principle of computation to the 
whole Church for the last 10 years. We 
may cast out of count those received on 
certificate, as indicating change from church 
to church, and take those received on ex- 
amination as the only source of increase. 
This gives us for the last 10 years 107,029. 
The increase of communicants in this period 
The difference will be the 
deaths, which is, according to this estimate, 
5273 annually. The average number of 
communicants during this period is 211,010. 
Divide this last number by the annual deaths 
and it gives a little over 40 for the years of 
the life of church members. Taking into ac- 
count the fact that many communicants 
have no children, and that some children 
die before they can be brought to church 
for baptism, we believe 5 children for each 
2, or 2.5 for each communicant, a fair 
estimate. Divide 283,755, the total com- 
municants for 1856, by 40, and multiply 
the quotient by 2.5, and it gives 14,610 
children born each year who live to an age 
when they can be baptized, to professing 
parents in the Presbyterian Church. This 
is the ratio of one child born yearly to every 
15.9 communicants, and corresponds very 
nearly with facts from reporting churches 
in the Presbytery of Ohio, which isa part of 
that portion of the Church sometimes styled 
‘the back-bone of Presbyterianism.” 

‘We have also taken the trouble to select 
the charges of three of the most faithful 
pastors we could think df, in three different 


Synods, and have found, by an. estimate 
from the statistics of three years, one bap- 
tism yearly for every 14 communicants. 
The reported baptisms of last year, subtracted 
from the above estimate of children born, 
leaves 2.689, or one-fifth of the whole num- 
ber, unbaptized. Buta glance at the As- 
sembly’s Minutes will convince any one 
that a part of this number may be account- 
ed for from defective reports of infants bap- 
tized. Some sessions keep no register of 
baptisms; hence the many blanks opposite 
vacant churches and those with stated 
supplies. The order of the Assembly to 
fill the column of communicants of non-re- 
ported churches from the last report, will 
also affect the ratio of the total of baptisms 
to the total of communicants, since a simi- 
lar order is not given in regard to infants 
baptized. 

_ Once more: any one, by looking at the 
Minutes of 1855, will find that there is 
about an average of two communicants to 
each professing family. 
church there are nearly three to one; but 
this arises evidently from the much greater 
defectiveness of reports of the number of 
families than of communicants. This, to- 
gether with the fact that some pastors and 
sessions reported supporting as well as pro- 
fessing families, leads us to believe that the 
first estimate from the individual churches 
is a fair average for the whole Church. 
Take 5, as before, for the number in each 
family. This will give 116,877 families, 
and 350,631 baptized members, or 584,385 
of both baptized and communing members. 
If, as before, we count 40 years for an ec- 
clesiastical generation, 14,609 baptisms an-. 
nually will keep the Church as large as in 
1856. But if the fairness of this estimate, 
including baptized members, is disputed, 
and we take 20 years as the average life of 
baptized persons, until they die, separate 
from professing families, or become commu- 
nicants, only 17,631 baptisms yearly will 
be required to keep up the present total. 
This number, though larger than the for- 
mer, is small compared with 38,959, re- 


“quired by the ratio of 6 communicants 


per baptism, named by the reviewer. His 
estimate would allow only nine years as the 
average life of baptized persons. The cor- 
rectness of the above estimate will appear 
morc fully if we take into account the fact 
that the increase of the Presbyterian Church 
is in part from those received by adult bap- 
tism, being the children of parents who were 
not communicants when their offspring were 
in infancy; and from those baptized by other 
denominations, some of which do not hesi- 
tate to baptize the children of all parents 
who request it, whether they are communi- 
cants or not. 
Thus, although we admit that there is 
neglect of infant baptism, and even growing 
neglect in some sections of the Church; and 
although we would delight to see some of 
the suggestions of the reviewer become both 
the law and the practice of our beloved 
Zion, yet we believe that his estimate of 
neglect is greatly too large; and that, 
though unintentionally, he a false 
accusation against the most faithful of Pe- 
dobaptist Churches. G. W. S. 


For the Presbyterian. 


NONE TO WELCOME HIM. 


A young man left his home and became 
a wanderer upon the’sea. Year after year 
passed away, and he did not return. His 
father and mother went down to the grave, 
and his sister removed to a distant portion 
of the country. The wanderer was forgot- 
ten in his native place. His name ceased 
to be mentioned. A generation who had 
never known him grew up to manhood. 

At length he returned to his home, or to 
what was his home more than thirty years 
before. He knocked at the door of the 
small stone house in which he was born. 
The occupant coldly asked him what he 
wanted. He wandered through the village 
which had sprung up in the vicinity, but 
found not a single familiar face. There 
were none to welcome him. He stopped 
for an hour at the village hotel; he found 
that the host had not known his father and 
mother. He turned his back on his native 
place, and was seen there-no more. It was 
a sad thing that there were none to welcome 
the returning wanderer. 

There was another young man who left 
his native place to do business in a foreign 
land. He was prospered in his business, 
and though he remained long absent, he 
did not forget the friends he had left. 
Many tokens of his munificence crossed the 
waters, and kept his memory green in the 
hearts of multitudes. When at length he 
returned to his native land, there were 
many, very many, to welcome him. The 
welcome he received repaid him for the 
efforts he had made to promote the welfare 
of his fellow citizens. A large portion of 
the joy of his return to the home of his 
childhood was caused by the welcome he 
received. 

Some of us hope that we have a home in 
heaven. We hope to arrive there at no 
distant day. Many joysawaitus. Among 
those joys the welcome we shall receive may 
well be supposed to have a place. Shall 
we find any there to welcome us? Have 
we a pious father or mother there, who are 
looking out for the arrival of their children 
—waiting to welcome them? Have we dear 
friends in heaven, whose constant prayer 
when on earth was that we might be saved, 
and whose last exhortation to us was to 
prepare to meet them in heaven? Is hea- 
ven rich for us in objects of affection, who 
are waiting to welcome us to a participation 
in their joys? Whatasad thing for us to 
fail of heaven, if there are those there who 
are watching for our arrival! | 

Shall we have any others besides our 
relatives to welcome us in heaven? Shall 


r we be so happy as to find there any who 


have been saved by our instrumentality? 
What multitudes Whitfield and Wesley and 
Edwards have to welcome them! Next, 
after the welcome given by Christ, what 
welcome can be warmer than that given by 
the redeemed saint to the instrument of 
his salvation, when they meet on the eter- 
nal shore! Shall.we be likely to receive 
any such welcome? {Is there not something 
almost sad in the thought of having none 
to welcome us in heaven ? 

Let us follow the example of those who 
laboured diligently for the salvation of men; 
then, by the blessing of God, we may meet 
in heaven those who will welcome us, and 


furnish to us uccasions of eternal rejoicing. | 


F. L. 
It is unbelief altogether, and absolate 
denial of the work, satisfaction, and merit 
of Christ, to think that I have one sin abou 
me unforgiven, or belonging to me.—Rev. 


T. Adams. 


In the whole 


BROADWAY, NEW 


| A PRACTICAL PREACHER. 


don on one occasion, the Rev. Thomas Bin- 
ney remarked upon inattention in allowing 
persons to stand ina place of worship, where 
there was room near at hand in the pews. 
He would cite, he said, an instance from his 
own experience. He was preaching in 8 
chapel not over-crowded, on in one of the 


apparently not too strong or robust, leaning 
upon a pew in which were only two young 
men—and'would you believe it? said the 


‘the pew door for that young woman; there 
was no occasion for them to vacate their 
seat, although that might not have been too 
much in a crowded chapel, had they been 


o! no! there they sat. Hows 
coincidence! continued the preacher; it was 
just such a chapel as this—the aisle was 
just like yonder aisle—ayeo, it was just this 
day of the week, too—just this day of the 
month—yes, and this very year—and in 
this very place—it is this very night—there 
is the place—there the aisle—there the 
pew !—Crayon Sketches. 


CHURCH MUSIC. 


An article on Church Music, by the Rev. 
N. C. Burt of Baltimore, which appeared in 
the closing number of the Critic, has been 
published in a separate pamphlet form, in 
order to secure for it a more general circu- 
lation. The author takes a common-sense 
view of the subject, and presents excellent 
practical suggestions. We give the follow- 
ing extract; 

Three things are necessary in order to 
hearty and intelligent congregational sing- 


ing. 

. The people must be disposed and pre- 
pared to engage in this part of public worship. 
This statement is very indefinite, but we 
proceed to say, that the matter of church 
music must be brought to secure the atten- 
tion of the people. Then, their attention 
being had, their minds must be filled with 
right ideas, and their hearts be imbued with 
right sentiments concerning the duty and 
the privilege of sacred praise. The desire 
to praise God in song being excited, and 
some assurance being given of the practi- 
cability of this desire being fully gratified, 
the people must next have the opportunit 
of some actual practice in singing oa 
tunes ‘as are generally familiar, under a 
competent leader, and in circumstances 
which admit of faults being indicated and 
corrected. No large number of persons can 
do any thing in perfect concert at the first 
attempt. Soldiers march with perfect step 
only after patient drilling. And there must 
be some drilling of a congregation, if they 
would sing well together. It is not neces- 
sary, by any means, that they learn to sing 
from books. To attempt this would be 
vaio. If singing ever becomes universal, it 
will doubtless become so through imitation, 
asin the case of language. And congrega- 
tional singing, in all ordinary cases, must be 
mainly a singing by ear and rote. The first 
requisite, then, for congregational singing is 
this: the spirit of singing generally excited 
among the people, and some practice in 
singing together by ear the familiar tunes 
of the church. 

2. But supposing the people disposed and 
reasonably prepared to unite in. singing, a 
second thing, which yet is absolutely neces- 
sary to their success, is this: the systematic 
selection and use in ordinary worship of 
simple and familiar tunes. Now here a 
great mistake is very often made; and very 
often, perhaps, it. is unwittingly made. 
That music may be very suitable for a 
choir, which is wholly unsuited to a con- 
gregation. 
thing, and congregational music is distine- 
tively another thing. The members of a 
proper choir are acquainted with music as 
a science, and as an art. They sing by 
note; they can sing a new piece of music 
together with very little practice—watch- 
ing the notes. The piece may be a com- 
plicated one—some of the parts may rest at 
intervals, while others move on; solo pas- 
sages, duetts, fugues, running passages, 
chromatic passages, accelerandos and ritar- 
dandos, crescendos and dimenuendos may 
occur; yet a good choir will soon master 
the piece; and it may be an excellent choir 
piece; the difficult passages may constitute 
so many several beautices—but such a piece 
is wholly unsuited to the congregation 
when they would joinin the singing. They 
sing mainly by ear and rote; and there be- 
ing so many of them together, with only a 
emall amount of training possible, it is out 
of the question for them to sing together, 
any other than simple and familiar tunes, 
with an even and easy movement. Now 
such tunes may be had, and that in sufficient 
numbers. In their place, too, they are as 
beautiful as any. They admit of a most 
pleasant melody, and a most delightful 
choral harmony. We do not mean that new 
tunes should never be introduced into the 
church. All tunes were once new. Each 
generation must have, to some extent, ite 
own music. But a new tune should be in- 
troduced rarely, as occasion really requires, 
or es the superior excellence of the new tune 
demands; and then, if it be really excellent, 
it will possess those popular attributes which 


' will enable the people soon to catch and use 


it, and thus no serious embarrassment will 
follow. Probably not one-half the tunes 
found in our ordinary collections of church 
music, however suitable they may be for 
choir singing, are of such a character that 
it would be possible for a congregation ever 
to learn them thoroughly, and sing them 
well together, however diligently and per- 
severingly they might make the attempt. 
Choir music and congregational music are 
now mixed and confusedly attempted to- 
gether. The two ought by all means to be 
separated. Let the choir sing a choir piece 
of music, of their own selection, by way of 
introductiom to each public service, and let 
the people devoutly listen to that; but let 
the choir sing congregational tunes to the 
hymns announced from the pulpit, and let 
the people unite with the choir in singing 
these. It is absolutely essential to congre- 

ational singing, not only that the people 
disposed and reasonably to sing 
together, but that easy and familiar music 
be afforded them. 

After dwelling also on the importance of 
having the music properly led, the author 
says: 

These three things, just specified, we re- 

as essential to hearty and intelligent 
congregational singing. And these seem to 
us all that are essential. We do not mean 
that these will secure perfection. Nothing 
can compensate for the want of early indi- 
vidual instruction, and continual exercise in 
singing. Without this the ear will become 
dull, and the voice intractable. And in 
the ee neglect of musical cultivation in 
our land, there will be found in every con- 
gregation, where general singing is attempt- 
ed, only a partial approximation on the part 
of many toward correct or tasteful singing ; 
while, with a few, the case msy be even 
worse—the voice hopelessly harsh and dis- 
cordant. Yet, in every congregation, we 


would encourage sll to sing to the best of 


their ability, believing that in the power of 


When preaching in a chapel near Lon- 


aisles of the chapel stood a young woman, 


preacher, there they sat, and never opened | 


ntlemen, though she was a servant girl. } 


Choir music is distinctively one | 


united song, the minor inaccuracies and 
discordances will be so far overborne, as. by 
no means to hinder the general edification, 
Yet it is not always easy to secure all the 

uisites named, and hence the possible 
failure to obtain the desired end, even when 
a vigorous effort is made. But now, how 
often is no attempt made to provide or pre- 
serve good church music! How often is 
the music just left to take care of itself! The 
whole object was sadly ected in our 
cburches, in the early history of our cous 
try, and the fruits of that neglect are abun- 
dantly and sadly visible at the present time. 


REV. SIMEON BROWN. 


The Presbytery of Miami, at its recent 
meeting in Dayton, Ohio, having suatained 
a charge, with its several specifications, 

iously tabled against the Rev. Simeon 
wn, adopted the following. resolution as 
its sentence in said case, vis: 

Resolved, That said Rév. Simeon Brown be, 


| and. he hereby is suspended from. the ex 


ervise 
of the gospel ministry, as, in the judgment of 
this disqualified by ais avers te 
expound the doctrines of God’s word, and ad- 
miniater the ordinances of the gospel in ac 
cordance with the doctrinal standards of the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States of 
America, until he give satisfactory evidence 
of repentance. By order of Presbytery. 

In the vote wustaining the charge, and 
passing the above resolution, there was but 
one negative, Mr. Joseph Anderson, ruling 
elder of the Lebanon Church.—Presbyte- 
rian of the West. — 


THE EARLY LOST OF LUTHER. 


The following touching aceount of the 
scene at the death of a little daughter of 
Martin Luther, is from a little book called 
“ Luather’s Christmas Tree,” in which many 
beautiful traits of the great Reformer’s do- 
mestic character and life are displayed. 
Near the conclusion of the book, after hav- 
ing given us a charming picture of Luther’s 
enjoyment in the bosom of his family, the 
writer says: 

Luther was called to part with Magdalen 
at the age of fourteen. She was a most en- 
dearing child, and united the firmness and 
perseverance of the father with the gentle- 
ness and delicacy of the mother. When she 
grew very ill, Lather said, “‘ Dearly do I 
love her! but O, my God, if it be thy will 
to take her hence, [resign her to thee with- 
out @ murmur.” 

He then approached the bed, and said to 
her, “‘ My dear little daughter, my beloved 
Magdalen, you would willingly remain with 
your earthly father; but, if God calls you, 
you will also willingly go to your heavenly 
Father.” 

She replied, “‘ Yes, dear father; it is as 
God pleases.” 

‘‘ Dear little girl,” be exclaimed, “O 
how I love her! The spirit is willing, but 
the flesh is weak.” 

He then took the Bible and read to her 
the passage in Isaiah, ‘Thy dead men shall 
live, together with my dead body shall they 
arise. Awake and sing, ye that dwell in 
dust, for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, 
and the earth shall cast out the dead.” 

He then said, “‘ My daughter, enter thou 
into thy resting-place in peace.” 

She turned her dying eyes towards him, 
and said, with touching simplicity, “ Yes, 
father.” 

The night preceding her death, Catha- 
rine,* worn out with watching, reclined her 
head on the sick-bed and slept. When she 
awoke, she appeared much agitated; and, 
as soon as Philip Melancthon arrived, she 
hastened to him and told him her dream. 

‘‘T saw two young men, who seemed to 
be clad in robes of light, enter the room. I 
pointed to Magdalen, who lay quietly sleep- 
Ing, and made a sign to them not to disturb 
her; but they said they came to conduct her 
to the bridal ceremony.” 

Melancthon was much moved, and after- 


wards sfid to his wife, “These were holy 
angels, that Catharine saw in her dream; 


and they will conduct the virgin to her 
bridal in the celestial kingdom.” 
When her last moments were near, sho 
raised her eyes tenderly to her parents, and 
begged them not to weep for her. “I 
go,” said she, “‘to my Father in heaven,’ 
and a sweet smile irradiated her dying 
countenanee. Luther threw himself upon 
his knees, weeping bitterly, and fervently 
prayed God to spare her to them; in a few 
moments she expired in the arms of her 
father. Catharine, unequal to repressing 
the agony of her sorrow, was at a little dis- 
tance, perhaps unable to witness the last, 
long-drawn breath. 
When the seene was closed, Luther re- 
peated fervently, ‘‘ The will of God be done! 
es, she has gone to her Father in heaven.” | 
hilip Melancthon, who, with his wife, was. 
present, said, ‘“‘ Parental love is an image of 
the divine love impressed on the hearts of 
men; God does not love the beings he has 
— less than patents love their chil- 
ren.” 

When they were about putting the child | 
into the coffin, the father said, “ Dear little 
Magdalen, I see thee now lifeless, but thou 
wilt shine in the heavens as a star! I am 
joyous in spirit, but in the flesh most sor- 
rowful. It is wonderful to reslize that she 
is happy—better taken care of—and yet to 
be so sad.” 

Then turning to the mother, whe was bit- 
terly weeping, he said, ‘“‘ Dear Catharine, 
remember where she is gone—ah, she has 
made a blessed exchange. The heart bleeds 
without doubt; it is nateral that i¢ should; | 
bat the spirit, the immortal spirit, rejoices: 
Happy are those who die y bildren | 
do not doubt—they believe; with them’all 
is trust; they fall asleep.” 

When the funeral took place, and people 
were assembled to convey the body to its 
last home, some friends said they sympa- 
thized with him in his affliction. “Be not 
sorrowful for me,” he replied; “I have 
sent a saint to heaven. O, may we all die 
— a death! Gladly would I accept it 
now!” 

When they began to chant, “Lord, re- 
member not our ancient sins,”” Luther said, 
“Not only our ancient, but our present’ 
sins.” 

To his friend, Justus Jonas, he soon after’ 
wrote the following letter: . 


“T doubt not thou hast heard of the ope, | 
of my little Magdalen into the kingdom of | 
Christ. My wife and I ought only to think if 
of rendering thanks for her happy transition 
and peacefal end; for by it she bas ped 
the power of the flesh, the world, the Turks; 
and the devil; yet nature is s and I- 
cannot support this event without tears and 
or, to speak more truly, without: a 
‘Oo my very are looks, 
the words, the her. life, 
and on the bed of death—of my obedient, 
my loving child! Even the death of Christ. 
what are all deaths ia comparison with 
at!) cannot turn awsy my thoughts from 
hers as it ought. She was, as thou know-' 
rw. lovely in her character, and full of ‘teh- 
erness.”’ | 


* The child’s mother. 
+ At this time there was great apprehension . 


from the war with the Turks. 


| that quite a number of manuscript copies | 
3 are aaid to have been made by Presbyterians step 
F during the terrible period in which they 
2 were denied access alike to the press anc : 
| Austria, dissenters are invested with the 
distrust nanifeste by ‘many, as long as highest dignities of the State.” 
ie Wére not confitmed by déeds, | Finally, the motion was taken up by a ee 
| vas but’ too well “founded, as maybe seen | very press: Majority of voices, and ‘will be | 
 Yrom the following extracts of the new sent back to undergo the examination of 
the- legislative committee. BS 
eel I cannot close this letter without taking 
@ brief glance backwards on the year just 
joet closed, and on the heavy loss sustained by 
4 expectations excited: by the King’s speechIg the Church of France, and by the Church 
and the batbarity of the old jegislation may | 
be ‘understood from the fact of this being 
j 
| 
| 
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| 
if 
| 
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sa A Broadway, corner of Sprieg street, elders in the city of New 
| dia: Christian, he regards our 
nterests with solicitude, and justly 

thinks that So counsels will result in the 


casion to state, some two years since, that 
of 9 quarter of a century 


ters hive failed: to reach us. 
take the proper steps to guard the property 
thé "people ‘from ‘the depredations of its 


CHURCHES ORGANIZED. —At the late 

mecting the Of Louisiana 

three new ‘churches were réceived under its | 


eate—one’ at Osyka; Mississippi, one at 
Chinitén, Louisiata, and one at Amity City, 


Huge Mitrer’s, Last Worx.— The 
geological work which, the lamented, Hugh 
Miller :had just completed at the time of 
his death, sind which ‘probably cost him his 
is ‘shout to Sppear_ from, the press of 
lessrs.. Gould: & Lincoln of Boston, who 
had purchased the advanced sheets. It is 
éntitled “*The Testimony of the Rooks.” 
It is said to be the largest work on geologic 
écience, and calculated to be the most 
popular, as to sibject and treatment, which 
has proceeded from the author. Among 
the topics to which’& séparate and elaborate 
diseussion isidevoted, ate Moses’s Vision of 
the Creation, Bearing of Geology upon the 
two Theologies, Natural and Revealed, the 
Noachian Deluge, the Discoversble and the 
Revealed, &. The whole of the work, 
even to the preface; was completed before 
the sad catastrophe, The last slips were 
despatched by post from the printing-office 
on the morning of the author's melancholy 
death § 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.— We have received 
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4 1A Lady in Georgetown, D. C., $2.50; 
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Covert InFipe.ity.—Infidelity is often 
so covertly insinuated as to be entertained 
without suspicion. Pope's Universal Pray- 
er is an instance of poetizing scepticism, 

and a more recent example is before us, 
in which, with no ordinary charm of poetry, 
all forms .of religion are placed on a par 
and represented as equally acceptable to 
God. _ Thus the strain rans;—the Moon is 
the speaker— | 
“2 an ristian dom 
Of worship burns; God sees the same 
God has in each and all his home.” 
Thus it is a matter of no difference to God 
whether men worship according to the forms 
of Paganism, Mohammedanism, or Christi- 
anity; he dwells alikein the Pagoda, mosque, 
and church, and accepts alike the stupid 
and obscure rites of the heathen, a divided 
homage with the false prophet, and the pure 
and heart-felt offerings of the true believer 
in Jesus! 


War AND Missions.—One of the me- 
lancholy effects of the bombardment of 
Canton by the English fleet is the inter- 
ruption of missionary effort to Christianize 
the people. It is announced that 
§8chools, native teachers, medical mis- 
sions, and the missionaries themselves, have 
been dispersed, with considerable loss, in 
some instances, of property, books, and fur- 
niture. The hospital established by the 
London Missionary Society is-deserted, and 
the missionary family has been obliged to 
retire to Hong-Kong. The Rev. George 
Piercy and the Rev. Josiah Cox, with the 
rest of the Wesleyan Mission, will for some 
time be withdrawn from Canton. The 
American Presbyterian Mission has suffered 
still more severely, os had its premises 
and property destroyed by the fire which 
broke out under the bombardment, and 
three of the missionaries having been 
obliged to depart for Macao.” 


_Recetrrts oF THE Boarps FOR DECEM- 
BER.—The receipts of the Boards of the 
Presbyterian. Church for December last 
were—Domestic Missions, $12,186.43 ; Ed- 
ucation, $5860.21; Foreign Missions, $10,- 
450; Publication, $5067; Church Exten- 
sion Committee, $890.58 ;—total, $33,954 
22. 


PHILADELPHIA OpeRA HousE.—A very 
costly and magnificent building has been 
erected in Philadelphia, which is eupho- 
niously styled the Academy of Music.” 
When subscriptions were solicited for its 
erection, the daily papers abounded with 
appeals to our citizens to contribute their 
aid to the enterprise as designed to culti- 
vate, the pablio taste in. the higher styles 
of music. There was nothing, it was said, 
to prevent the religious part of the com- | 
munity from aiding s0 praiseworthy an ob- 
ject. What so innocent and charming as 
music! What so calculated to elevate and 
refine the public taste! Well, the Academy 
of Music has been inaugurated by a grand 
ball, and its lessee will commence the 
regular business of the Academy by grand 
theatrical performances! So that the Aca- 
demy of Music turns out to be nothing 
more or less than a mammoth theatre! So 
much for promises! 


Succgssrun War!—In the Seven 
Years War, so called, which originated be- 
tween the English and the French about 
some uninhabited and worthless lands in 

and! embroiled all Europe, the 
English boasted of their remarkable suc- 
cesses, thas :—They captured or destroyed 
one huodred ships of war belonging to the 
enemy, ahd acquired sixty millions in prize 
money; bat then, in achieving all this, 
they sacrificed two huodred and fifty thou- 
sand lives, and expended five hundred and 
fifty. millions of dollars! A singular suc- 
cess: this! few more such successful 
wars:would ruin most nations. It would in. 
most instances surely be cheaper, as well as 
more humane; top peace before war 
is waged. And yet we hear men bluster- 
ing about war as if it were mere pastiuie, 
or, @ certain means of profit and aggrandize- | 
ment. . War is, both the curse and folly of 


nations. . It.origtpates in petty. passions for | 


| ent’s spprehensions 94 to, ap Jmmediate | 

: | confederacy, One of the causes for the 

‘most devout: gratitade from every Chris- 
tian. heart.is the subsidence of the angry 
elements which, during the late political 
contest, were so porten 
eatastrophe. 
then manifested: iteelf, that there are com- 
bustible materials in the bosom of the na- 
tion, which may readily be rekindled, and 
the results of which it would be impossible 
to foretell. The late agitation took the 
public mind by surprise. Another may 
spring up quite as unexpectedly: | 
cement with which to bind together the 
diverse and conflicting interests of our coun- 
try, is for Christians of all sections and of 
every name constantly to bear it in mind 
that the only safety for our institutions is 
in ‘the’ general prevalence of virtue and 
piety, and that its strongest bulwarks are 
the prayers of its Christian population. 


tous of a coming 
Still it.is obvious, from what 


The true 


_ The suggestion of our correspondent, that 


prayer for divine direction is specially called 


for now, when a new cabinet is about to 


be selected, and a new. administration to 
be inaugurated, is appropriate and timely. 
Upon the men who are to be the constitu- 
tional advisers of ourchief magistrate for four 
years to come depends, in a large measure, 
the question as to whether the country is to 
be blessed with internal peace, or to be agi- 
tated with convulsions, which may rend it 
asunder. Tono point of our national interests 


could the prayers of God’s people be more 


properly directed. It has been too much 


the fashion for Christians to feel that our 
public affairs are in the hands of statesmen 
and politicians, and that they are able to 
take care of them. However much partizan 
politics should be kept out of the Church, 
the pious people of the land do a great 
wrong to the public interests when they 
thus cast them entirely upon the wisdom of 
fallible men, and forget that that alone is a 
happy and prosperous people “whose God 
is the Lord.” 

Our own “Conservative Church,” in the 
Providence of God, has been privileged to 
exert an importent influence upon the wel- 
fare of our country. Whilst other denomi- 
nations have been rent asunder by sectional 
lines, the Presbyterian Church has known 
no North or South, no East or West. It 
has spread itself over all sections, perform- 
ing its great mission of enlightening and 
elevating the people in virtue and piety. 
Binding together by similarity of religious 
views and aims persons from all sections as 
it does, it has at the same time served as a 
bond of union for our political and public 
interests. We trust it may ever maintain 
this honourable and enviable position. The 
suggestions of our correspondent, so fully 
and forcibly set forth, we doubt not, will 
commend themselves to our ministers and 
people generally. 


THE NEW YORK OBSERVER’S IN- 


JUSTICE. 


HE New York Observer of last week 

| fairly boils over with excitement and 
anger at the presumptuous Presbyterian. 
We are the topic of two editorials, one 
of which, “ First Class Churches,” is so 
clearly an intentional and deliberate mis- 
representation, that it needs no notice. The 
other opens with the sentence, ‘The infirmi- 
ties of good men furnish the saddest chap- 
ter in human history,” and is followed with 
a practical illustration of that truism as 
regards itself. The most embittered out- 
pourings of the secular press in the midst 
of a heated political canvass, could scarcely 
exceed it in splenetic rancour. We make 
allowance for our contemporary, from the 
fact that even timid men, when driven into 
a corner, fight with desperation. Had the 
Arabs, in that memorable Palestine ren- 
counter of our contemporary—over the nar- 
rative of which some people who knew the 
nature of Arab courage were wicked 
enough to laugh—cornered him in like 
manner, how much more terrific and bloody 
would have been that battle! Our ex- 


posure of the gross injustice he attempted 
to heap upon us for an honest effort to 


advance the interests of the Old-school 
in the great commercial emporium of 
our country, has brought us such expres- 
sions of approbation from New York, that 
he may well feel uncomfortable. ‘he Ob- 
server complains of our ‘dulness,” but 
its exasperation betrays that whatever the 
character of the implement, the blow was 


@ severe one. ‘ Dull axes make the sorest 


wounds.”’ 

Not content with repeating the ignoble 
and disingenuous attempt to torture our use 
of the term < first-class churches” into an 
odious distinction between the rich and the 
poor, it reviles us also for the New York 
Times’s remark as to the Observer's want of 


editorial ability, and for the statement of 
the «‘ New York pastor,’ that Dr. Potts’s 
church edifice was the only new effort of 
its class in the city within the last twenty- 
five years. How far the Times spoke the 
truth is not for us to say. 
ment of the New York pastor, he knew it 
was to be published, and on his authority, 
and in precisely the words in which it ap- 
peared; and he is a man who is usually re- 
liable for statistics. That the facts we gave 
were not on our own authority, we distinct- 
ly stated. If our friend erred in saying the 
population had quadrupled, it shows that in 
common with the rest of mankind, he is 
sometimes liable to mistake; but it was 
still true that the increase had been im- 


As to the state- 


mense; which to every ingenuous mind 
would be enough to justify the appeal based 
upon it. The main fact that Dr. Potts’s is 
the only enterprise of its kind that has 
been carried out within the period specified, 
still stands uncontroverted. If there has 
been any other, the shortest way of meet- 
ing the difficulty would be just to mention 
the name of it. Mr. Rankin’s, as the Ob- 


server well knows, has grown to its present 


prosperous condition from a small begin- 
ning, through the indefatigable and praise- 
worthy exertions of the estimable and val- 
ued men who have had the pastoral charge 
of it. Far be it from us to disparage by 
word or deed such labours. In our estima- 


tion, those who lay hold of an enterprise in 
its weakness and difficulties, and raise it to 
a position of strength and vigour, accom- 
plish a more arduous task than those who 
have every external advantage to favour 
them. -We shall be second to none in doing 
them honour. But distinct things must 
not. be ,confounded, 


wo contemporary 
order to extricate himself from a difficulty: 


however anxious our 
may be to do so, in 


| ties 


be seen, in some measure, from the statis- 


cence of one gentleman in that city, who 
at his own expense erected several churches, 


| some of which are’ now flourishing, is well 
| known. 


‘The other branch of church extension 
is_where a colony, with the necessary 
ability and the will, erect at the out- 
set a building of the best description, and 
place the enterprise, in all respects, at 
the start, in a position of strength and in- 
fluence. Such was the church erected for 
Dr. Potts by a colony from the old Duane 
street congregation. If there has been any 
other enterprise of this kind within the last 
twenty-five years, let the Observer mention 
it, and we shall not be slow to make the 
announcement. Our contemporary’s poor 
trick of using what has been done in one 
branch of church extension, as if it were a 
triumphant refutation of what had been said 
about another and different description of 
effort, can deceive nobody. 

As our New York readers well know, 
it was the farthest thing possible from 
our thoughts, in calling attention to this 
matter, to hold them up to reproach, as 
the Observer has so shamelessly charged; 
their noble deeds of generosity have been 
too often commended by us to allow such 
a suspicion. No portion of our Church 
hasbeen more warmly or more honestly ex- 
tolled by us, both in public and in private. 
The very idea of attempting to injure their 
good name is revolting tous. If we may 
be excused for what may seem fulsome, but 
what the Observer's unkindness and injus- 
tice forces from us, we will here repeat 
what in conversation we have said scores of 
times, and in almost every section of the 
land, that «‘Our churches in New York 
have been signally blessed in their pastors ; 
that there is not in the world a nobler body 
of ministers; and that the laity there are 


models of princely liberality.” That the 


effort should now be made to place us in 
antagonism to these very brethren, and to 
excite them against us, and that, too, for an 
honest attempt todo a good thing, is too 
base. As we have before said, however, 
we now repeat that we have no fear of 
such results. Nowhere have we warmer 
friends than in the city of New York. 
Some of its pastors subscribe for as many 
as five copies of our paper to send to 
their friends; and our readers there among 
the laity not only express their strong at- 
tachment to the Presbyterian, but even ven- 
ture to draw comparisons not altogether 
flattering to the self-complacency of the Ob- 
server. ™ 

To show the low resorts to which our 
contemporary is driven in the extremity in 
which our exposure has placed him, and to 
reek his revenge for our temerity, he tells 
a story of the son of a minister, whose 
' fevered brain was in a great state of excite- 
ment, who told his father to read him an 
| editorial from the Presbyterian—that if 
that did not put him to sleep nothing 
would! Our readers will at once recognize 
in this piece of smartness the Joe Miller 
anecdote, which has gone the rounds for 
the last fifty years, of the old minister’s 
wife, who could not compose herself to 
sleep at night, and who, turning to her 
clerical lord, said :—‘ Husband, do bring 
one of your sermons and read it to me; if 
that will not put me to sleep nothing will.” 
The new garb in which our unscrupulous 
contemporary clothes it, is, of course, to 
serve a purpose. If any such occurrence 
ever took place, which is not probable, it 
was, perhaps, during the time the present 
editor of the Observer edited the Presbyte- 
rian. 

However violent and bitter may be the 

Observer’s assaults upon us for our efforts 
to promote the interests of the Old-school 
Church, they do not disturb us. We have 
been too well used to them, and we have sur- 
vived too many cannonadings from heavy ar- 
tillery to be frightened bya battery whose sole 
munitions are flippancy and sharp tricks. It 
is a fact worthy of note, in this connection, 
and may be an encouragement to others who 
are held up to odium for efforts to do good, 
that every attempt which has been made to 
injure us has had precisely the opposite 
effect.* It has deepened tenfold the attach- 
ment of our friends, already sufficiently 
partial, and it has enhanced the general 
estimate of the position and power of this 
journal. The public have had penetration 
enough to see that a paper which it required 
such determined and violent assaults to dam- 
age, must wield no mean influence. It 
is a characteristic of Old-school people, that 
where their confidence is once thoroughly 
gained, it cannot be easily alienated; and 
services rendered them in time of need, 
when, to espouse their cause was to brave a 
storm of obloquy, they will not readily for- 
get. Though such servants may afterwards 
be guilty of a thousand faults and indis- 
cretions, they will bear with them, and res- 
pect and love and help them, as they never 
by any wiliness can be induced to do to- 
wards those who spend their lives in efforts 
to “‘carry water on both shoulders.” 

Our contemporary charges us with “ arro- 
gance more like a Pope than a Presbyterian,” 
and with ‘intense sectarianism.” The for- 
mer our readers know to be untrue. No paper 
treats with more courtesy those who differ 


Our own Church journals, even when they 
have attacked us, we have patiently borne 
with, rather than have a family quarrel; and 
as for other denominations, we rarely med- 
dle with them, and-for years past haye had 
no controversy with them. Numbers of their 
members are our subscribers, and among our 
warm friends. Away, then, with this un- 
just and untrue aspersion.t If by “intense 
sectarianism,” the Observer means that we 
are strongly attached to our own Church 
and its institutions, and that we have but 


guilty. We have a deep and abiding affec- 


* Since the above was in type, we have re- 
ceived the following. It is frum a source the 
Observer would respect, 

Gentlemen—lI wish you to send the Presby- 
terian to Mrs. ——~, New Jersey. She is a 
member of my church, wished to take a reli- 
gious newspaper, and I recommended the 
Presbyterian to her. I always loved the Pres- 
byterian, and I love it still more since I read 
the vulgar slang of the New York Observer of 
this week in reference to it. I am surprised 
beyond measure, that the editors of that paper 
cannot see that such low abuse is revolting to 
the feelings of every good and sensible man. 
Depend upon it, instead of injuring the Pres- 
byterian, a few more such gross attacks will do 
it a great amount of good. I have observed for 
some two or three years past, the Observer 
seems to have lost much of its dignity as a 
public journal, and is becoming more waspish 
— insufferably arrogant. Yours very respec 
u 


mail letters were handed us, in one of which 
was the following:—-‘I fee] truly thankful 
that your subscribers have so increased, [am 
not a Presbyterian; but I have read the best 
papers of my own .Church, and also of the 


from the opinions of its editorial columns. | 


one set of principles in this respect, for 
public as well as private use, we plead - 


+ Just as we had written this sentence our 


the interests of the 
till our-work on earth is done. If the New 
York Observer, whose character asian 
complished trimmer is known of all, chooses 
to hold us up to odium, and to endeavour to 


Presbyterian Church ; and 


muuifi- }-God helping us, we shall continue to 


make capital for iteelf because of this, so be’ 


its injustice, and a thousand times more. 
Our readers will please notice that the 
charge of sectarianism, bigotry, and in- 
tolerance, is the old string upon which our 


most inveterate opponents used to play in 


order to frighten the weak-minded in those 
trying days when, though the Old-school was 
smitten and afflicted, the Observer «passed 
by on the other side.’’. Fifteen years have 
not obliterated from its memory the fact 
that this accusation might possibly be made 
available to our prejudice. 

Notwithstanding the Observer’s affected 
tone of indignation because of our para- 
graph, it is a remarkable fact that from 
neither minister nor layman in New York 
have we received the first word of disap- 
proval. On the contrary, we have had 
from both expressions of disapprobation of 
the Observer’s course; and with that high- 
minded Christian manliness which might 
be expected of them, they have frankly 
acknowledged that a hint was needed b 
them, and thanked us for what we sai 
They well know that we had no, other ob- 
ject in view than to promote our denomina- 
tional prosperity in New York; and they 
see through the Observer’s disingenuous at- 
tempt to pervert our meaning for its own 
selfish purposes. If our pastors and people 
in New York will look to the Presbyterian 
with a family affection and confidence the 
Observer can never secure from them, our 
contemporary should endeavour to submit 
to his lot with a better gracc. We have 
had no ill-will towards the Observer. What- 
ever work it may be able to do for the wel- 
fare of our fellow men and for the cause of 
Christ in its own proper sphere, we shall 
rejoice in. Our position and constantly in- 
creasing circulation fully satisfy us, and we 
have had no motive whatever for unfriendli- 
ness to any other journal. Let it be remem- 
bered that this present wrangling is not of 
our making. We simply gave a hint in 
noticing the successful completion of an ef- 
fort at church-colonizing to stir up our New 
York brethren to something of the same 
sort; and for this our contemporary, doubt- 
less thinking he had at last caught us, 
has maligned us. Let it be remembered 
that the journal which has thus smitten 
us in the mouth for a kind word spoken 
to our own people about our own affairs, is 
the same which boasts its independence of 
denominational preferences, and which never 
yet has done one act to atone for the influ- 
ence it has exerted, direct and indirect, to 
retard the development of the distinctive 
principles of our Old-school Presbyterian 
Church. A fine state of things, truly, when 
the New York Observer undertakes to tell 
Old-school Presbyterians what they may, or 
may not say to each other! : 


SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI. 


Tus Synod held its sessions in Natchez, 
. Mississippi, beginning on the 7th ult. 
From the True Witness we learn that the 


attendance of ministers was good, though 


that of the ruling elders was very small. 
This circumstance led to the adoption of a 
resolution requiring each session to send 
an elder, or to render a valid excuse for 
failure to do so. It is of the highest im- 
portance that the laity should take their 
allotted places in our Church Courts. 
Without it, the integrity of our whole sys- 
tem is overthrown. The Witness speaks 
in favourable terms of the labours of the 
Rev. D. S. Todd, who is employed by 
the Synod as an evangelist. It is hoped 
that the influence of this arrangement will 
be to extend our Church more rapidly in 
the State. Oakland College was repre- 
sented as in a very prosperous condition. 
It was recommended to the Trustees of this 
institution to devise a system of scholarships 
and employ an agent for the sale of them— 
the price to be fixed so low as to bring a 
College education within the reach of per- 
sons of moderate means; the Trustees were 
also directed to consider the propriety of 
making tuition free to candidates for the 
ministry. The claims of Danville Semi- 
nary were presented by the Rev. Stuart 
Robinson in such a manner as to awaken a 
deep interest in its behalf. The result will 
probably be, that substantial aid will be 
given to this new Seminary from the bounds 
of the Synod. The Rev. John M. P. At- 
kinson was present in behalf of the Wash- 
ington church, and was favourably received. 
The meeting of the Synod was in every 
way pleasant, and it is hoped that good re- 
sults will ensue for the cause of our Church 
the coming year. 

Evits THREATENED. —The Christian 
Observer, speaking of the present agitation 
of the slavery question in the New-school 
body, says:—‘<If the doctiines and mea- 
sures now advocated shall be adopted, they 
will drive the ploughshare of division 
through all our Church judicatories in th 
Northern Atlantic States.” 

A Favovurep CuurcH.—From the Rev. 
Mr. Vermilye’s sermon at the Centennial 
Anniversary of the First Presbyterian 
church, Newburyport, Massachusetts, we 
learn that that church has produced thirty- 
four ministers of the gospel. Few churches 
can say as much. 


Erelesiastical Record. 


The Rev. B. F. Bittinger having accepted a 
call to the Seventh Street Presbyterian Church 
of Washington City, District of Columbia, cor- 
respondents and others will please address him 
accordingly. 

At the late meeting of the Presbytery of 
Louisiana, the pastoral relation between the 
Rev. H. Moseley and the church at Jackson, 
Louisiana, was dissolved; and the Rev. S. M. 
Montgomery was restored to the exercise of 
the gospel ministry in connection with the 
‘Presbyterians. 

The Rev. N.C. North of New Orleans has 
resigned his charge. 

The post office of the Rev. W.C. Blair is 
changed from Indianola to Lavaca, Calhoun 
county, Texas. 

The Rev. Ellis Howell has become the stated 
supply of the churches of Marshall and Dar- 
win, Illinois. His post office is Marshall. 

The Rev. M. G. Knight has commenced la- 
bouring as missionary among the coloured 
people of Louisville, Kentucky. 

The Rev. William Pinkerton .bas been in- 
stalled pastor of the Presbyterian church of 


‘Collierstown, Rockbridge county, Virginia. 


The Rev. William J. Alexander has resigned 
the pastoral charge of the churches of Concord 
and Deerfield in the Presbytery of Erie. 

The Rev. S.J. M. Eaton has resigned the 
pastoral charge of Franklin, Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. Dr. Grundy of Maysville, Ken- 


it.. In such a cause we can afford to bear all, 


| 


aCcCceed: 

& = 

Rev. R. Cruikshank has accepted an 


The 
invitation to supply the Presbyterian charch 


at Pottstown, Montgomery county, Pennsyl- 
» The Rev. William G. Taylor was installed, 
on the 20th ult., pastor of the Presbyterian 
church of Tarentum, Presbytery of Allegheny. 
| The ‘Rev. Samuel D. Stuart has accepted a 


call from the church in Christiansburg, Vir-_ 


ginia. 


Letters from the South-West. 
[connzsronpEncs TRE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


‘Missrsstper River, January 14, 1857. 
Progress of Memphis—A Sabbath there—Dr. 
Gray’s farewell sermon— Life on a Steamer— 
Banks of the Mississippi—A ball and a fire. 
Messrs. Editors—Thirty-five years ago a 
house or a cotton plant would have been a 
curiosity where the city of Memphis now 
stands. It is not a very new city, but its 
growth, though less rapid, seems to be 
more permanent than that of many of those 
towns which spring up in a night in this 
New World. It now covers an area of 
several square miles. The cotton business 
of last year amounted to nearly three hun- 
dred thousand bales. The navy yard esta- 
blished here a few years ago is abandoned, 
entailing upon the country a loss of a mil- 
lion of dollars, for which somebody is re- 
sponsible. I arrived here on Saturday night, 
and next morning, feeling that a Sabbath- 
school would be a more agreeable place 
than the hotel, I started in search of one. 
Passing a new Roman Catholic church, I 
entered for a moment with the crowd, and 
was afterwards much impressed with the 
contrast between that and the well-filled 
Sabbath-school of the First Church. In the 
former the dippings in holy water, the 
crossings, the rosaries, and the genuflexions 
before the puppet-show, which stood where 
Christ’s messengers ought to have been, 
showed how the minds and hearts of the 
people are led astray. In the other, the 
Scriptures were read, a song of praise was 
sung, all hearts were lifted in prayer to God 
through Christ, and then commenced the 
teaching of the Scriptures in accordance 
with the plain command of the Saviour. 

There are three Presbyterian churches 
in Memphis, with some five hundred mem- 
bers, and as many children in the Sabbath- 
schools. Two of the edifices are capacious 
and elegant, and the membership consists 
of the most influential class of citizens. It 
was the last Sabbath of the year, and in the 
morning I heard the Rev. Dr. Gray preach 
his farewell sermon to the congregation of 
the Second church. His text was from Acts 
xx. $2: ‘“ And now, brethren, I commend 
you to God,” &. Eleven years ago he com- 
menced preaching in a cotton shed on the 
bluff. The organization consisted of nine- 
teen persons. He determined from the 
first to know nothing but Christ and him 
crucified. He then gave a synopsis of the 
truths he had inculcated, and appealed to 
his people to answer if Christ had not been 
fully set forth before them. Among the re- 
sults of his ministry is a church of two hun- 
dred and fifty-seven members, one of the 
most attractive in the Synod. The Master 
had now called him, by the unanimous voice 
of his brethren, to the Presidency of the 
Synodical College. He then remarked at 
some length upon the great importance of 
affording to the youth of the Church such 
an education as would tend to lead them 
into the ministry. The State and the vari- 
ous professions take care of their interests 
in this particular, and why not the Church? 
It was true, that the supply of ministers 
belongs to the sovereignty of God, but. it 
was also true, that God works by means, 
and blesses his Church and his people in 
proportion to their faith in the use of them. 
He concluded his impressive discourse by 
giving important counsels to his people— 
that they should use every effort to obtain 
a pastor at once—that they should remem- 
ber that no man ever did or ever could en- 
tirely please every body—that they should 
cling together and around Christ as their 
chief shepherd—that there should be no 
aristocracy excepting that of piety—and 
that they should be abundant in prayer 
and in their contributions to the Boards of 
the Church. A giving church, his experi- 
ence told him, was a growing church. 
Finally, he exhorted them to give special 
attention to the lambs of the flock. He 
then appealed to the impenitent. Why 
have you not believed our report? All 
were solemn; many were in tears. Dr. 
Gray holds -a high place in the confidence 
and affections of the citizens of Memphis ; 
people of all classes and of all denomina- 
tions accord to him the praise of great la- 
bour and great self-denial in his Master’s 
work. 

On Monday night I embarked for New 
Orleans on board, one of the thousand float- 
ing palaces which walk this sluggish stream 
like things of life. The first deck holds 
the machinery, which is high pressure, 
because lighter, cheaper, and taking less 
room than the low. The freight on this 
boat sometimes is as many as six thousand 
bales of cotton, for which one dollar and a 
quarter freight for each is received. The 
trip is made from Memphis in four or five 
days. The second deck is exclusively for 
passengers. I walked the length of the 
saloon of the Eclipse, and found it more 
than three hundred feet. It is magnifi- 
cently furnished. The state-rooms on each 
side contain from two to four berths. The 
engine working horizontally, gives the ad- 
vantage of an unobstructed space on the 
second floor, and furnishes better accommo- 
dations for passengers than the Eastern 
boats., On the third, or hurricane deck, 
the officers state-rooms, &c., are perched, 
whilst high in air above these is the pilot- 
house, capacious enough for a stove, several 
beds, &e. On a dark night one of these 
boats is a magnificent spectacle. 

The stream and banks of the Mississippi 
offer little or nothing of interest to the eye, 
though many an imagination is filled by 
them with visions of wealth and prosperity. 
The low, alluvial banks are always caving 
in, often carrying the heavy cotton-wood 
trees with them, and thus furnishing mate- 
rial for snags and sawyers. A gentleman 
who bought a farm of six hundred acres 
not long since, through the deposits of the 
river, carrying off other people’s land and 
leaving it on his, in a few years had thir- 
teen hundred; his neighbours on the oppo- 
site side, of course, sustaining an equiva- 
lent loss. The several strata of alluvial 
deposits from the various overflows, are 
distinctly seen in the caving banks, and of 
course always parallel with it. Some strata 
are nearly black, others reddish, being the 
ferruginous soil from Red river, and others 
of light sand, all indicating the particular 
tributary which produced the flood, and 
from which the alluvium came. The lower 
Mississippi is very serpentine, contains com- 
paratively few islands, and very few small 
towns or private residences. After gazing 
for a day or two at the dense and intermi- 
nable cotton-wood forests on each side in 
search of some object of interest, a gentle- 


about glaomy enough for a bachelor.” 
Thus imprisoned for several days, the bar, 
the card-table, and the eating-table occupy 
the time and aftention of most passengers. 
On New Year's eve the saloon was arran 

for a ball, and all. went merry as marriage- 
bell till past midnight, when to the conster- 
fiation of all, the alarm of fire was given. 
In a moment all was terror and confusion. 
The blanched cheek, and hurried step, and 
imploring cry, were a terrible sequel to, 
and an impressive comment upon, the sin- 
ful pleasures of the world. A gentleman 
demanded of the captain that he should 
land immediately. ‘I have fifty thousand 
dollars at stake,’ was the reply, ‘‘and do 
you suppose that I will not take care of it?” 
‘«‘T have a wife and mother on board,” said 
the gentleman ; ‘‘ what is your money com- 
pared with life?” Surely the reflection 
will arise in every mind, ‘‘ What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the world and lose 
his soul.” 

On New Year’s night our saloon was 
again cleared and music brought in, but no 
one would dance. The next night, how- 
ever, it went on again. As to promiscuous 
dancing, I may here say I greatly fear that 
there is need of reform on this subject, even 
among many of our church members in this 
region. But I must close this letter. I will 
write you again, giving an account of my 
visit to New Orleans, &c. N.C 


For the Presbyterian. 


Ought we not te Pray More for our 
| rs? 

Messrs. Editors—The fate of all the Re- 
publics which have ever existed should 
raise 4 loud note of warning in the ears of 
the American people. We have just passed 
through «a severe ordeal. The late Presi- 
dential campaign will be remembered as an 
era in our history. What angry revilings ! 
What bitter sfrife! It is matter of grave 
concern to hear how flippantly men can 
talk of the dissolution of our glorious Union, 
and to see it heralded in the newspapers 
that a Convention was to be held in a 
neighbouring city to consider the present 
eventful crisis in our public affairs, and 
whether a dissolution of the Union was not 
the only remedy for some of the evils men 
complain of—sober-minded men shudder 
at such suggestions. 

We have passed through the mad whirl 
of another national election. A new Presi- 
dent is about to be inaugurated; new Cabi- 
net advisers to be appointed; interests of 
deepest magnitude are to be committed to 
their charge; great difficulties will surround 
them; perplexities embarrass them. How 
much will they need that wisdom which is 
profitable to direct! It is to be feared that 
amid all their responsibilities there are not 
wanting some among us who will not hesi- 
tate to aggravate existing difficulties rather 
than allay sectional strife. Does it not seem 
a most fit time for thoughtful men to pause 
and consider?—to reflect and pray? I 
have always thought and still believe that 
God has designs of mercy towards this land. 
‘¢T will yet for this be inquired of by the 
house of Israel to do it for them.” 

At what cost and sacrifice did our Puri- 
tan forefathers and the patriots of the Revo- 
lution labour, struggle, and pray to achieve 
and secure our civil and religious freedom! 
Are they to be jeoparded by party strife and 
designing, selfish politicians? We must not 
be blind to the real state of things. It does 
often seem of late, as if our dearest bless- 
ings—such as are vouchsafed to no other 
people on earth—were suspended by a single 
thread. 

Who, then, can refrain from asking, with 
deep solicitude, Can our inestimable, our 
blood-bought blessings be preserved? Can 
our civil and religious privileges be trans- 
mitted down to succeeding generations? 
Can this mighty people continue to increase 
in physical, intellectual, and moral strength, 
and stand forth before the whole world, a 
nation of freemen, capable of self-qovern- 
ment—providing an asylum for the op- 
pressed of all lands—and sending round 
the globe the leaves of that tree which shall 
be for the healing of the nations? Yes, 
they can be preserved. God can preserve 
them, and he alone. Christian men must¢ 
think of this—our reliance should not be 
on an arm of flesh. We might, perhaps, be 
allowed to hope much from the chastened 
experience, sound judgment, and discretion 
of the incoming President; but at all times, 
and especially in times like these, we must 
look higher than to any earthly potentate. 

The exhortation of the apostle to Timothy, 


it is to be feared, has never been sufficiently | 


heeded. Will you, Messrs. Editors, in the 
columns of the Presbyterian urge upon all 
Christian men and ministers, every where 
and of every name, and especially those of 
our own beloved conservative Church, to re- 
gard it a solemn duty as well as a high 
privilege, now and for ever hereafter, to 
give effect to Paul’s exhortation I ex- 
hort, therefore, that first of all, supplica- 
tions, prayers, intercessions, and giving of 
thanks be made for all men, for kings, and 


for all that are in authority.” It should 


not be forgotten, that this injunction was 
addressed to men who were patiently sub- 
mitting to the Roman yoke under Pagan 
rulers, of whose unreasonable exactions it 
is not necessary now to speak. 

I merely intended to call your attention 
to this subject, just at this crisis, as we are 
about to enter upon a new Presidential term, 
and beg you to speak through the columns 
of the Presbyterian—“ without are fight- 
ings, and within are fears.” I am alarmed 
at the length of my letter, and yet I can- 
not conclude without sending you an extract 
from a sermon preached more than a quar- 
ter of a century ago, which contains a fact 
well worthy of remembrance. 

‘¢ At a later day of momentous interest, 
why did Christians pray for the men who 
assembled to form our national Constitu- 
tion? Because these men, pre-eminently 
gifted as they were with human wisdom, 
needed wisdom from above in a work of un- 
measurable difficulty. 

ss When that body had been in laborious 
session for several weeks, the venerable 
Franklin rose and made a solemn address 
to the President, in which, after adverting 
to the fact that they had been examining 
Constitutions and searching for models of 
government, through all history, ancient 
and modern, and still were groping in the 
dark to find political truth, he proceeded 
thus: 

‘In the beginning of the contest with 
Great Britain, when we were sensible of 
danger, we had daily prayers in this room 
for the Divine protection. Our prayers, 
sir, were heard; and they were graciously 
answered. All of us who were engaged in 
the struggle must have observed frequent 
instances of a superintending Providence in 
our favour. To that kind Providence we 
owe this happy opportunity of consulting 
in peace on the means of establishing our 
future national felicity. And have we now 
forgotten that powerful Friend? or do we 
imagine that we no longer need his assist- 
ance? I have lived, sir, a long time; and 
the longer I live the more convincing proof 

I see of this truth—that God governs in 
the affairs of men. And if a sparrow can- 


house, they 


fore beg leave to move that henceforth 


| thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven. 


wie, 


bruary 7, 1857. 


tween @uch a mother and son on the thres- 
hold af heaven. 
Thag Bible was the young man’s con- 
stant companion in his sickness; and in his 
last houts he gave it to his father with » 
—e that it might always be used at the 


r 
than the builders of Babel. We shall be 
divided-by- our little partial, local interests ; 
our projects will be confounded, and we 


ourselves shall become a reproach and'a bye- be esteemed than much fine gold. A silent 


word down to future ages. And what is 
worse, mankind may hereafter, from this 
unfortunate iastance, despair of establishing 
governments by human wisdom, and leave 
it to chance, war, and conquest. I there- 


yet powerful preacher it is in that house- 
hold, keeping green the memory of the 
loved one who has gone before, and telling 
of the sweet peace Jesus gives his chosen 
in a dying hour. Let it be handed down 
as an heirloom, and its story be told to 
children’s cbildren; that the biessidg of a 
covenant God may descend with it to the 


prayers, imploring the assistance of Heaven, 
and its blessing on our deliberations, be held 


in this assembly every morning before we | 115-4 and fourth generations. 
proceed to business.” at J. V 
What was the result? Yours 
New York, January 28th. From our London Correspondent. 


Loxvon, January 16th, 1857, 
: THE ATTACK ON CANTON. 

Messrs. Editors—The news from China has 
excited a great deal of popular interest of late, 
and as there has been a disposition to inquire 
very strictly into the propriety, or rather, the 
right of the violent proceedings of our fleet 
there, it is probable that there will be no na- 
tional acquiescence in these proceedings with- 
out a much fuller and more satisfactory expla- 
nation than has yet been offered. If it shall 
appear, as is at present in some quarters sur 
mised, that a quarrel has been deliberately 
picked with the Chinese authorities in order to 
ultimate effurts on behalf of the detestable 
opium trade, we may expect an of 
indignant popular opinion in this country 
which will astonish some parties who seem 
sufficiently unprepared for any interruption to 
their interested and disgraceful attack upon a 
friendly power without any excuse. 

NEWS FROM NINEVEH. 

A very interesting communication from 
Nineveh states that the Archbishop or Patri- 
arch of the Jacobite Church there has become 
thoroughly evangelical, and is desirous to be 
an instrument of reform in his own commu- 
nion, which. is. completely tainted with the 
superstitions universal in the old churches of 
the East. There seem here the germs of some 
important changes, but I cannot give you 
many particulars as yet. I hope in due time to 
give you such information as will delight the 
hearts of your readers. 


THE PROTESTANT MOVEMENT AGAINST MAYNOOTH. 

The Protestant Alliance has its eyes open to 
the importance of some vigorous effort being 
| made on behalf of its principles at the next 
election. ‘here is a singular absence of party 
questions at the present crisis, as appears from 
the fact that a cry for the ballot has been the 
worn out rallying word of s section of constita- 
ents in one vacant borough, while in another, 
local connections have been more relied on 
than political professions for a candidate’s suc- 
cess at the poles. If this does not argue that 
we are labouring under our periodical apathy 
as a nation, and that almost any subject is on 
this account likely to be received coldly, we 
may naturally expect that room will be found 
for the vigorous employment of that sound 
Protestantism which still exists in England, for 
securing the return of men sound on the im- 
portant questions connected with the Popish 
party, and their ambitious efforts to secure a 
dangerous influence in the country. A return 
which the Alliance has just published is very 
refreshing, as indicative of the healthy feeling 
that has lately grown up in the House of Com- 
mons. Since 1845, a minority of 176 to 323 
has grown to a majority in June last of 174 to 
168, and though this was not considered sufii- 


For the Presbyterian. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 
CHANGE OF TITLE. 


We announced last week the change of | 
the title of this Board. The following, from 
the Rev. Dr. Musgrave, Corresponding Se- 
cretary, will more fully explain the reasons. 
It will be seen that the act of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature fully guards against 
any possibility of losses in consequence of 
the change. We would again call attention 
to the importance of being accurate in the 
titles of the Boards in making devises, &c. 


Mission Rooms, 
Philadelphia, Feb, 3d, 1857. 

When the Board of Missions was insti- 
tuted by the General Assembly in 1816, 
there was no Board of Foreign Missions es- 
tablished by the Assembly, and consequently 
the title given to the Board of Missions was 
sufficiently distinctive. After the organiza- 
tion of the Board of Foreign Missions, it 
became increasingly evident that something 
more was necessary to distinguish it from 
the Foreign Board. This necessity led to 
the custom of inserting the term Domestic, 
sometimes within brackets, and often with- 
out. Indeed, for some years past, in the pub- 
lished Minutes of the General Assembly, 
the abstract of the Annual Report of the 
Board has been prefaced by the title, “‘ Board 
of Domestic Missions.’”’ In some instances 
the term ‘‘ Domestic” has been inserted in 
bequests, under the impression that it formed 
a part of the legal title of the Board; and in 
other cases different terms have been em- 
ployed to designate the Board for which be- 
quests were intended. 

In order to obviate this inconvenience, 
and the litigation and loss occasioned by the 
want of a distinctive title, the Board ob- 
tained from the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
a change of the corporate title of the Board. 
The change consists in the insertion of the 
term Domestic. The legislative act is as 
follows, viz: | 


AN ACT 
To change the name of the Board of Missions of 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, in general assembly 
met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority 
of the same, That from and after the passing 
of this act, the corporate title, style, and name 
of the Trustees of the Board of Missions of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America shall be, and 
hereby is changed to “The Trustees of the 
Board of Domestic Missions of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America.” Provided, That nothing 
herein contained shall divest, diminish, or in 
any way impair or affect the title or right of 
said Corporation to any of its real or personal 
estate or effects, or its right to receive, de- 
mand, and recover any devise, bequest, legacy, 
or other gift heretofore made, or which shall 
hereafter be made to the said Corporation 
under its former name, for the uses and pur- 
poses set forth in its charter, in the same man- 
ner as if this act had not been passed. 

Signed, - J. M. B. Perrixen, 
Speaker of House of ge aaoraceggat Pro. Tem 


Speaker of the Senate, Pro. Tem. 
Approved the thirtieth day of January, one 


bill, the second reading of which was thus 
carried, (viz: a bill for repealing the acts for 
the endowment of Maynooth) it was hailed as 
giving a good indication of what might be ex- 
pected ere long. There seems to be little doubt 
that a faithful use of true Protestant influences 
will, in another Parliament, deliver the coun- 
try from the disgrace of supporting a supersti- 
tion whose great object seems to be the enslave- 
ment of the souls and consciences of the people, 
This is a time of quiet preparation, not of open 
effort. But expericnce proves that those who 
are most awake in seasons of outward tran- 
quillity, generally prove most successful when 
they join battle. The cause is good, and faith- 
ful perseverance will not be employed in its 
service in vain. 7 ods 

THE NEW BISHOPS. | 

The new Bishops continue to give pleasing 
proofs of a better spirit than has of late years 
appeared common among the occupants of the 
prelatic bench. The Bishop of Ripon (Bicker- 
steth) has not yet forgotten the friends he 
made in humbler circumstances, and last week 
was seen among the young men of Bloombury, 
to whose Christian Association he delivered a 
valuable address on the importance of “ Reli- 
gious Decision.” It was characterized by that 
spirituality of tone which was always associa- 
ted with every public appearance of his la- 
mented uncle, and no doubt was well fitted to 
leave the best impression on that important 
portion of the community to whom it was ad- 
dressed. The Bishop of London is still win- 
ning golden opinions by the liberal and Chris- 
tian spirit in which he acts. One of ite last 
manifestations was his appearance at the Man- 
sion House, to do honour to Dr. Livingstone, 
the returned African missionary. The fact 
that Dr. Livingstone is a Dissenter, and is at- 
tached to a Dissenting Society, would till now 
have precluded the idea of the possibility of 
such an appearance, on such ,an occasion, by 
& metropolitan prelate; and the terms of the 
address delivered by his lordship were such as 
greatly to enhance the gratification with which 
this kindly token of good feeling on his part 
was given. While we deprecate as quite out 
of keeping with the popular character of Bri- 
tish institutions the aristocratic position and 
power of the prelacy, whereby each new bishop 
finds himself at liberty to rule, and to act very 
much as suits bis own peculiar whim, to the 
disgust of wise men, far more frequently than 
to their satisfaction, we must and will rejoice 
that at this crisis it has pleased God to place 
in @ position of so much prominence such a 
man, and thus to throw a large amount of 
valuable influence into the scale of truth and 
of charity. We would fondly hope that the 
new Bishop will prove, in the course of his 
history, that he possesses firmness of purpose 
and strength of mind enough to resist the nu- 
merous worldly influences by which he is sur- 
rounded, and to hold on his way as the friend 
of truth and genuine religion, wherever they 
appear. 

PUSEYISM AND ARCHDEACON DENISON. 

The Puseyite party are grievously afflicted 
by the state of affairs in their ecclesiastical 
hemisphere. Every where matters seem to go 
unfavourably towards them, and the crisis has 
threatened them earlier than they expected, 
when they must either be honest and Jeave the 
Church, or eat their stolen bread in silence. 
Archdeacon Denison, who has so perseveringly 
but unwisely kept the publicly at:sntion to his 
doings for some time back, foiled at length in 
all his efforts to obtain a judgment favourable 
to his views, has published and disseminated a 
circular, in which, quoting various legal judg- 
ments given within the last two years on dis- 
puted Church questions, informs us with much 
regret, in which, however, neither your readers 
nor your humble servant can deeply sympa 
thize, that the following is the position of the 
Church of England as construed by these late 
judgments:—“ 1. That a benefice with cure of 
souls may legally be held by a priest who de- 
nies the doctrine of holy baptism”—meaning, 
no doubt, thereby the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration. ‘2. That a benefice with cure 
of souls may not be legally held by a priest who 
affirms the doctrine of holy communion”— 
meaning, doubtless, that of the corporeal pre- 
sence in the elements. ‘3. That the crossmay 


JaMES PoLtock. 


We trust that all the friends of the Board 
will notice this change in the corporate title, 
and that it will be particularly remembered 
by those who intend to make bequests to the 
Board of Domestic Missions. The legal 
form of a devise or bequest is now as fol- 
lows, viz: | 

‘‘To the Trustees of the Board of Domes- 
tic Missions of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, and to their successors 
and assigns, I give and bequeath the sum 
of , or I devise a certain messuage and 
tract of land, &c., to be held by the said 
Trustees and their successors for ever, to 
and for the uses, and under the direction of 
the said Board of Domestic Missions of the 
said General Assembly, according to the 
provisions of their charter.” 

Persons making bequests to the Board of 
Domestic Missions are requested to be care- 
ful in adopting the above form. 

G. W. Musarave, Cor. Secretary. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A MOTHER’S GIFT. 


Messrs. Editors—A young man, whom it 
had been my privilege to introduce to the 
fellowship of the visible Church, was smit- 
ten with a lingering and fatal disease. His 
faith was intelligent and simple. He knew 
the Scriptures, and without wavering appro- 
priated their exceeding broad and precious 
promises. There was no rapture, but sim- 
ply a joyful trust, ‘a calm and heavenly 
frame.”” When asked if he was happy, he 
quietly replied, «Christ is with me.” When 
desired to say whether he wished to live or 
die, he calmly answered, “I have no wish 
to express upon the subject.” During all 
those weary months, he was a living illus- 
tration of the saying, ‘It is good for a man 
to both hope and quietly wait for the Lord’s 
salvation;” and when the appointed time 
came, no one who looked upon the calm, 
sweet face of the dead could doubt that he 
was asleep in Jesus. 

In the formation of such a character the 
grace of God uses many instrumentalities. 
Much depends, no doubt, upon natural tem- 
perament; much also upon the peculiar 
discipline through which God may cause 
the soul to pass in its conversion and sanc- 
tification. But we apprehend that still 
more depends upon early impressions and 
social influences. At the funeral of this 
young man a Bible was handed to me, upon 
the blank leaf of which I found the follow- 
ing record: 

« A gift from a mother to her first born 
and dearly beloved son on his tenth birth- 
day. In selecting it she has been prompted 
not only by a desire to please him with a 
token of her affectionate remembrance, and 
gratify her own feelings of tenderness to- 
wards him, but principally because it is the 
word of God, given by him to us as the 
rule of our faith and practice, and which 
alone contains the knowledge of the way of 
eternal life. Thus, my son, while it is to 
you another proof of your mother’s love, 
may it also be one of her anxious and 
prayer-breathed desires that you may seek 
and find the treasures it contains.” 

I never saw the face of the mother who 
wrote these touching words; she died when 


the young man was a boy. But when [ read when so set up it ought to be removed.” Such 


ciently large to warrant the committal of the | 


‘a 


not legally be set up in the churches, and that! 


is the doleful story told to all who will listen, — 


Church, for several years, and con- 
scientiously believe the Presbyterian the best 
religious paper in the Union.” The Qdbserver 
will please notice that other denominations do 
not think any the less of people for speaking 
their honest sentiments. 


is well known, there are two branches 
of chureh extension whieh it is usually 
deemed necessary to carry on in our large 
cities. The first is through efforts some- 
what of a missionary character, which, by 


tucky, has given notice of his intention to re- 
sign his charge. With the exception 
of Dr. Willism Breckinridge, he has been 
longer settled than any pastor in the State. 
The Presbyterian Herald says the people are 


this record, I knew she had been one of those 
faithful women “ who feed their kids beside 
the shepherd’s tents;” and I could not for- 


bear picturing to myself the meeting be- | 


uot fall without his notice, is it probable 
that an empire can rise without his aid? 
‘We have been assured, sir, in the sacred 
writings, that except the Lord build the 


man who seemed to be looking out with the 
same object as myself, asked the name of a 
bend we were passing. ‘It is Bachelor’s 
Bend,” was the reply. Well,” said he, 


the most part, and after the belligerenta on | 


both sides are well pummeled and fleaced, | by “Anthony Denison, Clerk, M. A.” still . 


signing. himself “Vicar and Archdeacon,” Ag 
though to these designations his title now is , 
very questionable. Let us hope that no unto- 


they accept terms of peace which are little. 
more advantageous than those attainable 
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‘® somewhat rough way, and those 
he maintains 


fot the prone One of thee, 
hed. anonymously, bears the title ‘‘ The 


-Ethies of Quotation, by Silent Long,” and bas 
the 


pags the following motto of the 


~+ Death’ is our watchword; the man must die, 


Eehddid think ‘the production has told more 

fn favour of Mr. Lynch. His 
pablication ie.+Songe Controversial, by 
Silént Long,” and ‘a’ more miserable and con- 
tein ptfbie’set ‘Of rhymes, in point either of sen- 
timent or of judgment, it has seldom been my 
let=to see; Each “Song” is aimed direct at 
Dr. Campbell. The first verse of the volume 
runé thus; 

foolish critic, and unwise, 

Did you but know your Saviour, 
¥eua'd surely see. with other.eyes, 
change your whole behaviour.” 
The whole book is filled with paltry—often 
excessively low and vulgar abuse, in terms 
by no means ‘select, so that when we lay it 
down, and remember. that it is understood to 


. be the peodigation of a Christian minister, we 
eannot 


a blush of shame. Mr. Binney 
line ‘a letter in the Christian Times of last week, 
which reviews the general subject, without en- 

into ° lars, and evidently with a 
view to take leave of it for ever. We trust, 
| that we shall hear no more of this 

y controversy, and that ite results will 
deepen the love of a sound theology in the 
churches, and tend to keep alive their vigi- 
lance against insidious error. D, G. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 
on rus PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Funeral of Mr. Brooks—New States—Minnesota— 

Oregon—Kansas—Indian Dificulties—Impeach- 
_ ment of Judge Watrons—Mr. Simonton— Mr. Bu- 
chanan, §c. 


Wasartneron Cirr, February 2d, 1857. 
Messrs. Editors—The funeral services con 

with the death of Mr. Brooks of South Carolina, 
bave been the most interesting public event of the 
last few days. It is very doubtful whether the men 
who are involved in the mad whirl of political life 
will retain any permanent and serious impressions 
feom this solemn and striking act of Providence. 
Certainly, at the time of. its occurrence the feeling 

amongst the personal friends of Mr. Brooks 
was very deep, and, «pparently, of a salutary ten- 
dency. His political and personal friends were very 


q@ttempted, in the Senate, to pronounce eulogy 


the deceased, but, overpowered by his feelings, he 
was unable to i. In the House, Mr. Campbell 
of Ghio, a political antagonigt of Mr. Brooks, made 
a generous speech, in addition to those fram gentle- 
men on the Southern side. This was on Thursday, 
the 20th ult: 
-» At quatter before two the House (which had ad- 
journed) ‘re-assembled. Soon afterwards Mr. Bu- 
éhafian, the President elect, entered the Hall. The 
Supreme Court was then announced, and the Com- 
ittee of Arrangements came with the body. Then 
President of the United States was announced. 
The Heads of Departments followed. After a short 
interval the Senate of the United States entered. 
* The Rev. Mr. Waldo, Chaplain of the House, 
@hen offered up « prayer, and preached from the 


words, “To day shalt thou be with me in Para- 


dise.” There was, in this discourse, no special re- 
ference to the deceased. In connection with the 
text the terms of salvation was stated. ‘The case to 
which the text refers, that of the dying penitent 
thief, forbids rash conclusions in regard to the future 
condition of any particolar individual. 

Mr. Brooks was born in August, 1819. He at 
Great was a lawyer, but having served as a captain of 
soluateers in the Mexican war, he retired to his 
plantation on his return from Mexico. In 1853 he 
eas elected to Congress. Now he is in the grave. 
é¢ No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Nor draw his frailtries from their dread abode.”? 
In the words of Senator Hunter of Virginia, 
« Happier will it be for us all should we return from 


~ guch contemplations with a kindlier spirit to each 


other, and a deeper sense of the duties which we 
owe to the great brotherhood of humanity, and to 
Him who rules the issues of our destiny.” 

On Saturday, the 31st ult., the House of Repre- 
sentatives did its appropriate part of the work of 


eqpating two new States. 


Mr. Grow, from the Committee on Territories, 
reported a bill authorizing the people of the Terri- 
tory of Minnesota to form a Constitution and organ- 
ize a State Government preparatory to their admis- 
sion into the Union. The area of the proposed 
State contains seventy thousand square miles. About 
ninety thousand square miles are left to the west of 
the new State, and it is proposed to organize there 
the Territory of Dacotah. ‘The population of Min- 
nesota was stated tu be from one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand to two hundred thousand. It 
is that there shall be one representative 
given by the bill, and as many more as a census 
which is ordered to be taken shall show to be the 
just proportion of the new State. After some little 
conversational debate, the bill passed the House by 
a vote of 97 to 75. This was not a party vote. The 
objections to the bill by the minority arose from 


eumilar pro 
State. Mr. Grow explained that the State of Ore- 


_ gen; defined in the bill, would contain fifty-six 


thousand square miles, and, as is supposed, about 
ninety.thousand inhebitants. This last point was 
doubted by Mr. Boyce of South Carolina, who 


moved the addition, « provided it shall appear on an 


official census that the population of Oregon amounts 
to 93,420.” Hecontended that all Territories should 
be required to show that they have a population 
equal to that required for one representative before 
they are received as States. Mr. Lane, the delegate 
from Oregon, opposed this amendment, contending 
that the Territory he represents has a larger voting 
population than the district represented by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina. Mr. Boyce’s amend- 


limiting the right of voting on matters preliminary to 
the reception of Oregon as a State to those of the 
i itants as are citizens of the United States. 
Besides the above bills, Mr. Grow reported, from 
the Committee on Territories, one repealing all the 
lawa in. Kansas which have been regarded as objec- 
Also a bill frou: the Senate authorizing 
the people of Kansas to form a constitution and State 
government with a view of entering the Union as a 
State. Neither of these was acted on at that time. 
In the Senate there was an interesting debate on 
Indian affaire in’ Oregon‘erid Washington Territo- 
ries: Mr. Hele quoted from the correspondence of 
General Weol.to show that the Indians in that re- 
gion bed been. .the victims of a merciless and brutal 
hostility on the part of the white settlers. On this 
opposed eli 


opriations for carrying on 


grou d all appropria 
the war. Mr. Toombs thought that the only mode 


of controlling Indians was to whip them into sub- 
mission. General Houston spoke at some length 
in reply to this. He represented the Indians as 
to kindness and susceptible of civilization 
properly desit with by the white men. He be- 
lieved that no Indien community had ever been the 
,to,.violate a treaty. Failing to receive justice 


- from whites, the: Indian was often provoked to 


ee , but the original fault wes not his. 

Monday; February 2d, Mr. Barboar of Iadi- 
| a suspension of the rules. of the House, 
to enable im fo report, from. the Committee on the 
Judiciary resolution to impeach of high crimes 


aaticipate 


a recent meetin 
ciety of London, Dr. 
Of some very interesting researches which 
be had-recently made into the anmsthetic, 
or sensation-destroying power of a substance 
which he has ascertained to possess proper- 
ties similar. to those of chloroform, and for. 
which, he said, that it might be substituted 
with advantage in surgical operations. The 
substance in question is amelyne, a highl 

| — flaid prepared chemically from fusil 


visiting 
4th of Marcti, tinder the advice of Mrs. Pierce's phy- 


New Paoroerapaic Mareerat.—Mr. 
Mayall of London has invented a new ma- 
terial for the reoneeonn of photographic 


images. It has all the appearance of ivory, 


without the granuler surface. Sulphate of 
barytes is ground together with albumen, 
aod then rolled out into slabs of the proper 


size and thickness for photographic pictures. 


Ametyne, A New AN@sTHETIC AGENT. 
of the Medical So- 
now read an account 


Tae “Sustrme Porre.”’—A curious 


anecdote is told of the conduct of the Turk- 
ish plenipotentiary in the recent Confer- 
énces. 
to speak of the Turkish empire as the ‘‘Sub- 
lime Porte” was to use a most respectful 
locution, and one quite in conformity with 
the figurative style which is in favour in 
the East. 


Hitherto it has been supposed that 


But on two different occasions, 
when this expression occurred on reading 
over the Protocol, Mehemet Djemil Bey 
protested, and said that the ‘“‘Sublime Porte” 
was Only a house, and that his positive in- 
structions were that the phrase ‘“‘ His High- 
ness the Sultan” should be substituted for 
it. It was only on the representation of 
Count Walewski that such a change would 
necessitate the entire re-drawing of the 


_Protorol that bis Turkish Excellency with- 


drew his objection. No doubt, however, 
attention to the desires of Turkey upon this 
point, now that they are known, will be paid 
on fature occasions.—Letter from Paris. 


Tae Rev. C. H. Spurgeon AND THE 
Surrey Music Hatt —Ono Sunday morn- 
ing the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, 
several members of the late and present 
Parliament, Mr. Under-Sheriff Anderton, 
and various other persons filling prominent, 
positions, were among the vast crowd who 
congregated together at the Surrey Gardens 
Hall to hear Mr. Spurgeon. Lord Palmer- 
ston was also to have been one of the Rev. 
Gentleman’s hearers, having sent for tickets 
of admission for the purpose, but was de- 
tained by gout at Broadlands. The number 
of persons present could not have been less 
than from seven thousand to eight thou- 
sand.—London Morning Advertiser. 


A Dispute For AN IpDoL IN SOUTHERN 
Inp1a.—A ccrrespondent of the London 
Times relates a dispute between the people 
of Kongany (Cochin) and the people of Tra- 
vancore, as to the possession of an idol long 
ago removed to Travancore during troubles in 
Kongany, then forcibly detained by the Ra- 


jab of Travancore, subsequently recaptured 


by stealth by the people of Kongany, and 
now the subject of a-dispute. The Madras 


Government have directed the immediate 
restitution of the idol to Travancore, ander 
® proviso that the rival claims of the Tra- 
vancore Rajah and the community of Cochin 
will receive consideration after such restitu- 
tion shall. have been made. 
State has sent an armed police force to 
break into the pagoda of the Konganies at 


The Cochin 


Cochin, and to give up the idol to Travan- 


‘core. The Konganies have sent an appeal, 


as a last resource, to the Hon. the Court of 
Directors, praying for an inquiry. 


FemaLe Epucation 1n Inp1a.—We 
learn from the Friend of India, that a great 
stride is being made in female education in 
the Agra district, through the exertions of 
Pundic Gopal Singh, who, having given 
himself to the work, has succeeded in estab- 
lishing 200 schools, with an aggregate daily 
attendance of 3800 Hindoo girls. The great 
want is female teachers, at present none but 
men being employed, a great objection made 
by native merchants, bankers, and others, 
who seeing the Pundit sent his own daugh- 
ters, are slowly following his example. The 
want can only be met as the present scholars 
grow up fitted for the task. 


INTEMPERANCE IN IRELAND.—The ad- 
mirable lessons partially practiced by the 
disciples of the late Father Mathew are 
slowly but surely falling into disuse in Ire- 
land. Several of the country journals are 
complaining recently of the vast spread of 


‘intemperance in their several districts, and 


the consequent increase of crime of the se- 
cond degree, such as robberies, assaults, &c. 


RELIGION IN CANADA.—The Montreal 
Witness says:—The pulpit of Canada is, 
with the exception of the Roman Catholic 
element, remarkably sound and faithful. 
We have no Foxes, or Holyoaks, or Parkers; 
no preachers of Mormonism, spiritualism, or 
any of the more offensive forms of indidelity ; 
and very few of Rationalism, Unitarianism, 
Universalism, or any one of its more polish- 


ed or insidious disguises. 


BuriAt oF TurRKs IN Paris.—A spccial 


enclosure for the burial of persons of the 
Mussulman religion has just been formed 
in one part of the cemetery of Peére-la- 
Chaise, it:having been found necessary, in 
conseq 
especially Arabs, of that religion who die 
in Paris. The enclosure contains a build- 
ing for purification, and for other ceremo- 
nies prescribed by the Mussulman religion. 
It has been built on plans furnished by 
Vely Pasha when Turkish Ambassador. 


uence of the number of persons, and 


MisEeries OF INp1A.—The miseries of 


India are thus strongly depicted in a late 
number of the London Times :—‘ The pes- 
tilence (cholera) broke out in Aqua in May 
last, and in a few months slew upwards of 
15,000 people. 
two hours after seized. Estimates give the 
total loss of life at 90,000 persons. 
disease seems every where to have spared the 
women, and most certainly did not attack 
European females—a singular fact which 
suggests the idea that bad liquor may be 
the predisposing cause. The mere cost to 
the company of the outbreak will exceed 
$350,000.” 


At Mean Meer men died 


The 


BENeEDICTINES. —It appears that the 


Benedictine order has given to the Romish 
Church 55,700 saints, of whom the monastery 
of Monte Cassino has produced 5000. It bas 
supplied 49 Popes, of whom as many as 23 


are canonized, and 14 called blessed. At 


one time this order possessed not less than 


60,000 monasteries. 


INTENDED ABANDONMENT OF TAHITI 
BY THE Frenca.—lIt is said that the French 


Government has determined to abandon 
Tahiti, finding that it costs much and pro- 
duces nothing; but, on the other hand, it is 
seriously occupied with the creation of the 
newly-founded colony, New Culedonia. This 
island is rich and the climate healthy, and 


is a 
Sestely colony of Guiana. A permanent 


to receive @ portion of the 


rrison of 700 or 800 men is to be estab- 
ished there. The French Government is 


the ¢oldny of Senegal. An expeédi 
tion has been sent from Algeria to sscertain 
subility of establishing & commnu- 
hetween those two colonies by land. 


Licatnine Rops Licut- 
NING.—Sir Snow Harris has made a valu- 
able scientific report to Parliament, in which 
he refutes the fallacy of the unphilosophical 
assumption that lightning rods “attract’’ 
the lightning; and 80 act as efficient safe- 

ards. It is proved by an extensive in- 

uction of facts, and a large generalization 
in the application of metallic conductors, 
that metallic substances have not exclusive- 
ly in themselyes, any more. attractive influ- 
ence for the agency of lightning than other 
kinds of common matter; but that, on the 
contrary, by confining and restraining the 
electrical discharge within a very narrow 
limit, the application of a small rod or wire 
of metal to a given portion of a building is 
in reality highly objectionable. : 

Woop ror Parer.—In Switzerland grated 
wood is mixed with as a material for 
paper-making, with good effect. White 
kinds of wood are ground up with water, 
by the aid of a grindstone some four feet in 
diameter and three feet thick, the wood 
being continually pressed up against the 
stone by the action of the machinery. The 
wood pulp thus formed is strained five times, 
separating it into five qualities, the coarsest 
of which is beaten in the common paper 
machine before it is fit for use. A wood 
engine requiring a power of twenty-four 
horses produces in twenty-four hours, ac- 
cording to the notes of Mr. Charles Schinz, 
about two thousand four hundred pounds of 
dry, good pulp, which would make it cost, 
including fucl, labour, &c. about one cent 
per pound. | 

Snow Storm In THE City oF MExiIco. 
—La Nacion, a newspaper of the city of 
Mexico, speaks in its number of the 21st of 
December of: the first snow storm there, 
thus:—Last night, at half-past nine o’clock, 


a heavy snow storm began, which lasted | 


several hours. Never have we seen this 
phenomenon in Mexico before. It also ex- 
cited toa high degree, the curiosity of the 
inhabitants of the capital. The thermome- 
ter of Reaumer was one degree above zero, 
and maintained itself there the whole night. 
The flat roofs of the houses, the streets, the 
hills which surround the city, of the lakes, 


and gave her so beautiful an aspect, the | 


public walks, all remind us, this morning, 
of the first snow storm we ever witnessed, 
which was last Fall, in the United States 
and in Europe. Mexico city presented this 
morning a truly picturesque sight, for the 

reen leaves of our ere, spriog formed a 
ively contrast with the flakes of snow, which 
dressed them in an attire to which they were 
not accustomed. 


A FLounisHine UNIVERsITY.—Accord- 
ing to the official catalogue for the current 
winter session, the number of matriculated 
students in the University of Berlin is 1570, 
a gain of 188 on the summer session. They 
are distributed among the various faculties 
as follows:—Theology 292; Jurisprudence 
694; Medicine 265; Philosophy 319. Be- 
sides these there are 706 non-matriculants, 
making a total of 2276 persons attending 
the lectures. Among the students are 20 
Americans, 1 Turk, 2 Greeks, 1 native of 
Asia Minor, I East Indian, and 12 Russians. 
The lectures are delivered by 163 teachers, 
of which 138 are of the faculty of Theology, 
17 of Jurisprudence, 39 of Medicine, and 
94 of Philosophy. The number of ordinary 
professors is 50; extraordinary 43. 


IMPROVED WEAVING Process.—An in- 
genious Frenchman, M. Marin, has discov- 
ered a method by which he is enabled to 
employ acheap description of paper—papier 
paille—in place of the perforated cards or- 
dinarily used in the Jacquard looms. At 
the late Paris Exhibition, M. Marin received 
a first class medal, in addition to which, by 
imperial decree, he was awarded four thou- 
sand frances. An immense saving in the 
production of Lyons goods is anticipated 
from this invention. 


INCRUSTATION OF BoILERs.—A recent 
invention for preventing the incrustation of 
boilers promises to be useful on sea steam- 
ers, and in situations where the water used 
is impregnated with lime or other minerals. 
The invention consists in heating the water 
before its admission to the force pump—a 
thing often done merely to economize fuel— 
and allowing the mineral deposits to be com- 

leted before entering the boiler. A num- 

r of prominent engineers certify to the 
complete success of this process. 


THE Nesutz.—It has been calcul 
that a hundred millions of stars comp 


that portion of the milky-way which is visi- - 


ble to man. Newton declared that the 
comet so famous in astronomical annals, 
which appeared in 1680, dashed through 
space at the rate of eight hundred and eighty 
thousand miles an hour. At fifty miles an 
hour, it would take 43,000,000 years to 
reach the nearest star. 


Rice Paper.—Every one is acquainted 
with this delicate and péarly tissue, but very 
few know that it is manufactured in China 
from a plant called Arabia papyrifera—Pa- 
per bearing Aralia. The pith of the plant, 
which pith is very abundant, is the part 
employed for the manufacture of paper. 
The consumption of this paper in China is 
very large. 

Musica InventTion.—Mr. lL. Gavioli 
has patented a new or impr@ved ‘musical in- 
strument, called clavi-accord. These im- 
provements refer to musical wind instru- 
ments with bellows, and consist first, of a 
contrivance by which the bellows are actu- 
ated by a part of the hand or hands, while 
the same are playing on the key-board. A 


great extent of notes is obtained within a 


very small volume. 


New Dutca REFORMED CHURCH TO BE 
ERECTED.—The Consistory of the Uollegi- 
ate Dutch Church, New York city, have pur- 
chased sixteen lots of ground, valued at 
eighty thousand dollars, on the Fifth Aven- 
ue, near the Central Park, on some of which 
they intend, as soon as the population there 


will justify it, to erect another first class 


church.edifice. The churches on Lafayette 
Place and Twenty-ninth street are very full, 
and as people move up town (which is now 
somewhere above Forty-fourth street), other 
church edifices will be needed there. The 
Collegiate Consistory have, therefore, evinced 
a very creditable foresight in securing a 
good site in the right place for another house 
of worship. 


LEUTZE, THE ArTist.—The following is 
from the German correspondent of the Lon- 
don Atheneum :—“ Herr Emanuel Leutze, 
an American artist residing at Dusseldorf, 
has just finished a new picture, ‘The Last 
Court Evening of Charles the Second of 
England,’ which is declared by the Ger- 
man Art journals not only to be a worthy 
pendant to the former works of the same 
painter, (especially to his ‘Washington 
Crossing the Delaware’) but to surpass them 
with regard to composition, as well as to 
execution. The picture is intended as an 
illustration of that gay evening at White- 
hall on Sunday, the Ist of February, 1685. 
Avother picture of Herr Leutze, ‘An Even- 
ing Party at Milton’s,’ has created a sensa- 
tion, and is in the course of being repro- 
duced by the art of the engraver.” 


An Eccentric CHaracter.—A French 
paper states that Mr. Boulanger, Judge of 
the Imperial Court of Paris, who lately 
died, left no less than ninety-five wills, in 


which he made many bequests, not a few of | 


the legatees being persons entirely unknown 
to him except from notices in ne pers 
for their being distinguished for acts of vir- 
tue or devotedness. In one of the wills of 
recent date, he expresses the desire that his 
family will not attempt to dispute his be- 
quests. Besides this preparation for his de- 


which was done. 
Dre. Kane.—A letter dated Havana, 


January 23d, says :—* Dr. Kane is fast re- 


covering. His mother is now here, and un- 
der her gentle nursing there are strong hopes 


entertained of his ultimate restoration to. 


perfect health.” 
Bartizina.—Five women, candi- 
dates for admission to the Baptist Church 
in Bristol, Rhode Island, were immersed in 
that place on Sunday week, at half-past 
twelve o’clock in the afternoon. The ther- 


mometer stood at seven degrees below sero, | 


and a boy stood by the cut that had been 
made for the baptism, clearing it of the 
floating masses of snow and ice. 


ConsoLatTory DocTRINE As TO COMETS. 
—M. Babinet, of the French Institute, in 
the course of some remarks which he has 
published concerning the comet which is 
expected by astronomers in 1858, says: 
‘‘ With regard to one of the questions to 
which this comet has given rise, I must pro- 
test against the idea that a comet possesses 
the power of imparting a perceptible me- 
chanical shock. I can prove that the colli- 
sion of aswallow, intent on suicide, and fly- 
ing with full force against a train of a hun- 
dred carriages drawn by ten steam engines, 
would be a thousand times more dangerous 
for the train in question than would be the 
simultaneous shock of all the known comets 
against the earth. Whatisacomet? It is 
a visible nothing.” 


Revier ror Poor Wivows.—The New 
York Commercial Advertiser says, the So- 
ciety for the Relief of Poor Widows with 
small Children, more familiarly known as 
the “‘ Widows’ Society,” with a diminished 
treasury, and with increasing claims upon 
its charities, addresses with confidence those 
whose households are unbroken, and whose 
children are not orphans, and calls upon 
them for help for the widow and the father- 
less. It pleads with earnestness, for the 
wants of its beneficiaries are great, and can- 
not be supplied without some extraordinar 
aid. The high character of its aims, whic 
are to relieve the struggling poor—to pre- 
vent poverty from ming pauperism—to 
sustain hope and foster feelings of self-re- 
spect—recommends this Society to the be- 
nevolent, as a wise helper in the great work 
of charity in the city of New York. Toold 
New Yorkers, this time-honoured Institu- 
tion cannot appeal in vain. Their earliest 
lessons of charity were learned from the 
mothers who founded and sustained it, and 
the fathers who counselled and helped it; 
and it cannot be that the self-denying la- 
bours of those who now succeed to their 
duties shall be lost for want of liberal con- 
tributions. Any assistance in donations of 
money, clothing, or stores, sent to Mrs. 
Leonard Perkins, the first directress, No. 
78 West Fourteenth street, will be grate- 
fully received and acknowledged. 


PrescotTt’s CHARLES V. IN ENGLAND. 
—The English journals are high in their 
commendations of Robertson’s “ Life of 
Charles V.” as edited by Prescott, and the 
London Examiner speaks of it in the fol- 
lowing strong terms :—“ This is an edition 
of a standard work in the highest degree 
creditable to its publishers. In asking Mr. 
Prescott to append to Robertson’s Charles 
V. a summary account of what has recently 
been disclosed touching the life of Charles, 
after his abdication, they asked exactly the 
right man for exactly the rightthing. They 
have made the history of Charles V. complete. 
Mr. Prescott’s narrative tells nothing new, 
but it tells ably, and from full and precise 
knowledge what the world has learnt but 
newly. His name is one that might fitly 
be joined on the same title page with that 
of Robertson; and of the union has, in the 

resent instance, come strength. For popu- 
ar use, there will be no edition of Robert- 
son’s Charles V. more suitable than this.” 
Four separate editions have already appear- 
ed in that country. 


DOMESTIC NEWS 


From Catirorn1a.—The steamship Illinois 
arrived at New York last week, from Aspin- 
wal!, bringing later news from Central Ameri- 
ca, South America, and California, and $1,- 
170,000 in gold. Business at San Francisco 
was extremely dull, but prices were generally 
unaltered. The arrivals of dust from the in- 
terior were increasing, but there was still a 
scarcity. Much rain has recently fallen in 
all parts of California, except the southern. 
The latest accounts from Los Angelos repre- 
sent Bluefields as destitute of vegetation, and 
the cattle dying of starvation, the rains not 
having extended to that section. In the north- 
ern mining regions the rains have fallen co- 
piously, and large quantities of gold have been 
washed out. 
for months, are now at work with the prospect 
of water for weeks to come. In several of the 
mining localities in the North the cold has in- 
terfered with the operations of the miners. 
At Weaverville the snow was three feet deep, 
and the roof of the Court House has been 
crushed with the weight. More snow has fallen 
on the coast range than for seven years pre- 
vious. The Russian store-ship Durna has ar- 
rived at San Francisco, with the crew of the 
steamer America, sold to Russia during the 
war. A dividend of 2 per cent. has been de- 
clared for the creditors of Adams & Co. The 
mines are paying better than for several years 
past. But little is said concerning the repudi- 
ation of the State debt. A bill will undoubt- 
edly pass the Legislature authorizing the pay- 
ment of the debt, and submitting the question 
tu the people for ratification. 


Orrecon.—The dates from Oregon are to De- 
cember 20th. The Legislature has passed a 
bill providing for a vote by the people on the 
— of forming a State Constitution. 

eavy snows have fallen in Oregon. 


From Nicaracua.—According to the ad- 
vices by the Illinois, the British mail steamer 
Thames, arrived at Aspinwall from Greytown, 
reports that General Walker, with a force of 


500 men, was surrounded by his enemies—the . 


Costa Ricans—who had offered him terms 
of capitulation, which it was thought that he 
would probably accept. The sloop-of-war St. 
Mary’s was to leave Panama on the 20th for 
San Juan del Sur. The Panama Séar contains 
®he details of the seizure of General Walker’s 
steamers, but gives nothing of importance in 
addition to what was previously known. The 
Magdalena s steamer Anita foun- 
dered off Sabonilla on the 23d of December, 
when twelve men, including the chief engi- 
neer and mate, perished. Revolutionary move- 
ments are in progress both in Carthagena and 
Bogota, the object of which is to form federal 
governments, and to upset the present ad- 
ministration. 

CrawrorD THE ScuLpror.—Crawford, the 
sculptor, is said to be suffering severely from 
a tumor formed over one of his eyes, which 
threatens to deprive him of its sight. Recent- 
ly he submitted to an operation which pro- 
mised at first to afford him relief. Late advices 
from Rome, however, convey painful appre- 
hensions, as the tumor proves to be a malig- 
nant cancer, from which there are but feeble 
hopes of his recovery. He is a native of Bos- 
ton, about forty years of age, and has resided 
nearly twenty years in Rome, where all his 
best works have been produced. 


SEVERITY OF THE WINTER ON THE PLAINS.— 
The bearer of the Salt Lake mail, who arrived 
at Independence, Missouri, on the 8th ult. re- 
ports unusually severe weather on the Plains, 
the snow (probably in the gorges) averagin 
twenty-two feet in depth. party of Sout 
Carolinians, who had gone up about Fort 
Kearney, were in a state of great suffering ; 
nearly all of them were more or less frost-bit- 
ten. One had lost both feet, which had, in 


‘consequence of freezing, become amputated. 


It was thought that one or two others could 
not survive. 

Lone Istanp Sounp Frozen Over.—The 
New Haven Palladium says:—For the first 
time there is solid ice from the Connecticut 
shore to Long Island. Persons cross the Sound 
to Long Island on the ice from Port Chester, 
West Chester county, New York, and also 
from Throgg’s Neck, near Fort Schuyler. The 
harbour at New Haven is frozen as tight as 
Baffin’s Bay. An “unusual circumstance” is 
mentioned by the New Haven Register. That 

of Monday evening, 26th ult., says that 
i Captain Merrow, of schooner iel 


The miners, who have been idle 


-Professor R. 


Ep opens 
ng again 


harbour, slosi at 


flood tide. 
Long ban and Cunnecticut are, for the first 
memory of man, connected by 

Tae Sovurn Growina its own 
nearly all parts of the South the people are | 


harvesting ice, with the expectation that no 
sum been uncommon 

at the South this season. The 
bour of Norfolk is repurted to be from eight to 
ten inches thick. 


aprain. Harrstein.—The Journal of Com- 

‘ce says: —We have seen a letter from the 
Sccretary of the Navy, congratulating Captain 
Hartstein, his officers and men, on their safe 
return home, and the successful accomplish- 
ment of the duty assigned to them, in return- 
ing the “ Resolute” to the British Government. 
It is stated that the President, after examinin 
the correspondence and reports, concurs wi 
the Department in approving his course. Cap- 
tain tein 1s requested to make known to 
the officers the great satisfaction expressed by 
the Department at hearing from best sources 
of their excellent bearing in co-operating with 
him. | — Hartstein is now “ waiting or- 
ders,’ leaves to-day for his home in Sa- 
vannah. 

Fatal Arrray at Hamuppen Sipney Cot- 
Lece.—A difficulty occurred at Hampden Sid- 
ney —— on Tuesday evening between two 
students, E. A. Langhorne of Lynchburg, and 
a son of Dr. Edie of Christiansburg. They 
met on Thursday morning, 29th ult., in a 
sage of the college, and Edie was stabbed to 
the heart and died in a few minutes. Lang- 
horne was arrested. 


Furnaces roe Cause or Fires.—A meeting 
of representatives from all the Insurance offices 
ofthe sity of New York was held last week, 
to take. into consideration the number of 
fires arising from hot air furnaces. A com- 


‘mittee.of five was appointed to investigate the 


subject. If a committee of doctors would 
also inquire what proportion of consumptions, 
bronchial affections, and deaths are also pro- 
duced by hot air furnaces, it might do good. 


Quickest Trips across THE ATLANTIC.—The 
—— trips from New York to Liverpool 

uring the past year were made by the Persia 
—that between the 6th and 15th of August 
was made in 9 days, 6 hours, and 30 minutes; 
the next best, by the same steamer, was 9 
days 12 hours. She also made three other 
trips under 10 days. The Arabia made the 
next best age, in 10 days 10 hours, and 
the Atlantic next—in 10 days 19 hours. The 
Persia also made the quickest passage from 
Liverpool, between April 19 and 29—in 9 days 
20 hours; and the second and third best in 
9.21 and 9.21.32. The best Western passage 
of the Collins line was made by the Baltic, in 
10 days 20 hours, which beat the best time of 


all the Cunard steamers, except the Persia, by | 


8 hours. 


Heroic.—The Newburyport (Massachusetts) 
Herald says:—Peter Falcun of Cohasset, dur- 
ing the late terrible storms, saved the lives of 
eleven shipwrecked seamen. Although strong- 
ly urged not to leave the shore, he fastened 
his life preservers upon his knees and went 
upon the ice upwards of a quarter of a mile 
to the barque New Empire and ship Califor- 
nia, wrecked on the coast and rescued the 
lives of eleven men. 


Arabat WasHtncton.—A genuine Arab, 


‘named Mohammed Habat, is now in Washing- 


ton, District of Columbia, secking redress and 
compensation for services rendered this coun- 
try by his father, Hamet Caramalli, during 
the war between the United States and Tripoli, 
in 1804. Caramalli was the pashaw of Tripo- 
li, but his brother had usurped the throne. 
In this crisis Caramalli joined his forces with 
the Americans, and aided them with large 
supplies, both of camels and money. 


A Poor House not Necessarity an Ex- 
PENSE.—The New York Tribune recently pub- 
lished a letter from Mr. James Brewster, a 

rominentand a highly respected citizen of 

ew Haven, Connecticut, detailing the results 
of thirty years experience in New Haven in 
an enlightened effort to supply labour suited 
to their several capacities to all the invalid 
pore of that city. This being effected, Mr. 

rewster states that the almshouse establish- 
ment of New Haven for several years past—a 
city of more than thirty thousand inhabitants 
more. than supported itself, so that the 
inhabitants of New Haven have paid nothing 
for the support of public paupers, except the 
interest on the first cost of the establishment. 
But this is not all. The benefits of the new 
system, as compared with the old, are as fol- 
lows:—1l. A great improvement in the moral 
and physical condition of the paupers them- 


selves. 2. Very many deterred from sinking 


or drifting into pauperism by the knowledge 
that this would not save them from the neces- 
sity of working for a living. 3. Pauperism 
self-supporting. 


Canau.—The Illinois and Michigan 
Canal is one hundred miles long. It connects 
Chicago with the Illinois river, intersecting the 
latter at Peoria. It is now proposed to en- 
large this canal, so that boats of the largest 
class may pass from Lake Michigan to the II- 
linois river. 


LowELL Factory Oreratives.—The Lowell 
factory operatives are not only an industrious, 
but a saving class of people. They have 
$1,101,722 deposited in the city institutions 
for savings in that city. The number of de- 

sitors is 4413, and 1475 new acccounts have 

n opened during the past year. In Janu- 
ary, 1853, the surplus profits then on hand 


-were divided among the depositors. Eight 


semi-annual dividends at the rate of five per 
cent. a year have since been paid, and there is 
now a surplus of $17,147.74; this amount, to- 
gether with the future earnings, will be divided 
in January, 1858, among the persons who shall 
have been depositors for one year next pre- 
vious to that time. 


_Unstrorm Time 1n New Yorx.—Mayor Wood 
has addressed a letter to each of the city bell- 
ringers, directing them to strike the hour of 
the proper signa telegraph, to be given 
Observatory. The object of this order is to 
furnish the correct time every twenty-four 
hours for the information of citizens. 


More Camets.— The United States store 
ship Supply, Commander Porter, has arrived 
at New Orleans from Smyrna, with forty-one 
camels on board, all of which were brought 
over without difficulty and in good health. 


Deata or «a Battimore — 
Moses Sheppard, who died in Baltimore on 
Sunday last, leaves a fortune of nearly a mil- 
lion of dollars, the greater part of which he 
devotes to public benevolent purposes. Mr. 
Sheppard began life a poor boy, having been 
born some where, he scarcely knew where 
himself, in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia. 
He went to Baltimore before the year 1800, 
and as a friendless, barefooted errand boy, en- 
tered a grocery establishment, in which he 
—— became clerk, then a partner, and 

: 8 conducted the ‘business for many 
years on his own account, retiring in the me- 
ridian of life with a princely fortune. As a 
business man he was distinguished for his in- 
defatigable energy and perseverance, as well 
as for rigid honesty and fair dealing with his 
fellow man. He had few educational advan- 
tages, but strong natural good sense. He be- 
longed to the Society of Friends. He left 
$600,000 to found an insane asylum. 


Tue Titte ‘‘ Proressor.”— An exchange 
says:—"‘ The United States are overrun at this 
time with professors, not Professors of Col- 
leges, but self-appointed and self-constituted 
professors, who just help themselves to the 
title, and parade it with great dignity before 
the public. There is scarcely a little academy 
in the country, whose teachers do not call them- 
selves professors—juglers, dancing masters. 
Even eronauts are professors. The title, once 
signifying something, is now often synony- 
mous with assurance, pretension, and brass. 
It has become almost as common as colonel or 
major.” 

PxrotocraPHic CounTERFEITs.—The danger 
of photographic counterfeits, it appears, is not 
confined to bank notes. The New York 7 
bune mentions that a small check on one of 
the largest Wall street banks was prepared as 
a test, and upon presentation was paid with- 
out hesitation by the teller. It was absolute- 
ly a perfect fac-simile. The party presenting 
it afterward reclaimed the check, and returned 
the money. Banks cannot be too careful of 
these photographic counterfeits, and should 
require their dealers to use two coloured 
checks, one colour to be blue, which cannot be 
photographed. 


Nepraska.—Omaha is the chief city of Ne- 
braska, and is already in a flourishing condi- 
tion. Fortunes begin te be made there in the 
sale of lots and lands. It is confidently ex- 
pected that the Pacific railroad will pass 
through it, and that it will become one of the 


THE! PRESBYTERIAN. 


‘between the Russians an 


Mr. Whiting, clerk of the propeller General 
Taylor, who left Ontonagon on the 5th alt., 
says that a muss of pure, solid silver, weigh- 
ing sixty-five pounds, just been taken from 
the Minnesota mine. At its current market 
value, $7 per ounce, the mass would be worth. 
$1040.— Chi Press. 


Surrerine 1n Kansas.—A correspondent of 
the Missouri Republican, writing from Paler- 
mo, Kansas Territory, under date of January 
9th says: —‘ There is a great deal of suffering 
in the interior. The disturbances of last agri- 
cultaral season prevented the culture of crops, 
and also the erection and completion of com- 
fortable dwellings; consequently there is much 
exposure to the extreme cold, and a great 
scarcity of provisions.” 

Texas.—The arrivals in Texas by sen, this 
season, are very large. There is a liberal in- 
flux, also, of farmers and mechanics from 
Germany, while the land emigration still con- 
tinues very numerous. Winter is the season 
of emigration at the South. 


Fitirsusters.—A rumour prevails in New 
York to the effect that the steamship Tennes- 
see, which sailed on Saturday, 31st ult., from 
that port for Nicaragua, was ed outside 
of Sandy Hook by another steamer, and three 
hundred men, with small arms, cannon, and 
munitions of war, transferred to her. 


Frozen to Deata.—Doctor Cox and Robert 
A. Taylor, both highly respectable citizens of 
Petersburg, Virginia, were so badly frozen 
during the recent snow storm, that Dr. Cox 
has died, and Mr. Taylor will probably not 
live. had gone out in a buggy, and 
being storm-headed, were out all night, and 
found the next morning within forty yards of 
a farm house, one frozen to death, and the 
other insensible. 


Paper Missourt.—The St. Louis Demo- 
crat mentions that until the close of last year 
that city was dependent on Cinvinnati and 
other cities fur its supplies of paper, and that 
hundreds of thousands of dollars had been an- 
nually sent abroad for paper. The first paper 
mill in the vicinity of Be Louis has been but 
lately established, and is likely to be well pa- 
tronized. 


Boat 1n Louisvitur, Kentucky.— 
There were 37 steamboats built at Louisville, 
Kentucky, and vicinity, during last year, the 
aggregate tonnage of which is 11,986 tons, 
and the total cost $1,997,000. ? 


Texas.—There are now 115 counties in this 
flourishing State, and territory for as many 
more. 


Spinninc JenniEs.—It is calculated that 
there are at ee in use throughout the 
world forty millions of spindles used for spin- 
ning cotton, eight millions for spinning wool, 
and three millions fur spinning linen. 


INDIANS BECOMING CIVILIzED.—T wenty-five 
Dakota families, living at Hazlewood, some 
forty miles above Fort Ridgeley, Minnesota, 
have renounced their tribal character, donned 
civilized dress, and formed themselves into a 
sort of republic, with a written constitution, 
president, &c. They are inrelligent and in- 
dustrious, and have wheat and corn to sell. 


Tue Errects or Fricat.—The Boston Her- 
ald is informed that, about two years ago, Mr. 
James Thomas, of Gloucester, with his wife, 
was on a visit to West Gloucester. When 
about to leave fur home, they missed the train 
of cars and started to walk home. The near- 
est way was across the railroad bridge, a quar- 
ter of a mile long, over the Canal River. The 
bridge was not planked, and is about fifty feet 
above the water. So great was the effect of 
the excitement caused by this dangerous feat, 
that Mrs. Thomas, who was in good health 
previously, has been an invalid ever since, 
and during the time that has intervened has 
not spoken a word. This case has attracted 
the attention of the medical profession of that 


FROM EUROPE. 


We have London papers to the 17th of Janu- 
ary by the last arrivals. 

The Neufchatel question is considered set- 
tled, the Swiss Council having accepted the 
terms proposed by England sad France. 

A great battle had taken Pa near Buyuk, 

Circassians, the 
former retreating with the loss of nearly 2000 
men, before a force of 10,000 Circassians. 

From Canton, advices state that hostilities 
continued—that. the Americans had also en- 
gaged in the struggle. 

n the late gales, 400 vessels met with seri- 
ous damage off the coast of the United King- 
dom during the past month, and of that num- 
ber at least 150 were driven ashore, and about 
80 totally wrecked. The sacrifice of life was 
also in proportion, but of the exact number no 
return has been made. The accounts from 
the northern ports, and from those on the 
Welsh coast, are equally disastrous. 

A terrific hurricane devastated the Philippine 
Islands on October 27th. All the suburbs of 
Manilla and the neighbouring villages were 
reduced to heaps of ruins. The number of 
houses destroyed at that place alone was above 
three thousand five hundred. Official returns 
show that more than ten thousand houses were 
destroyed within a circuit of about eight leagues 
around Manilla. Six foreign vessels in the 
Roads of Manila were also driven ashore. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


A second Sub-marine Atlantic Telegraph 
Company has been organized in London, to 
direct to the shores of the United States. The 
Kast India and China Association has address- 
ed a letter to the Earl of Clarendon on China 
affairs, expressing the hope that if Admiral 
Seymour fails in his efforts to open Canton to 
foreigners, her Majesty’s government would 
adopt prompt and effective steps to pre- 
vent future collisions. The Earl replied that 
the subject should receive from the govern- 
ment the attention which the importance of 
the subject demands. Meetings continue to 
be held throughout the country against the 
continuance of the tax on incomes at the war 
standard. 

The trial of Leopold Redpath, the great 
English forger, which took place in London on 
the 16th ult. befure Mr. Justice Willes and 
Baron Martin, affords an instance of swift and 
summary jusiice, which is in striking contrast. 
with the manner in which trials of a similar 
description are habitually conducted in this 
country. Five indictments had been found 
against Redptah separately, and several others 
against him conjointly with Charles J. C. Kent, 
for forgeries on the Great Northern Railway 
Company, by which he had obtained not far 
from a million of dollars. Redpath was con- 
victed by the jury after an absence of five min- 
utes. His allegéd accomplice, Kent, was ac- 
quitted. Redpath was immediately sentenced 
to transportation for life. 


FRANCE. 

Feruk Kaan, the Persian ambassador, had 
arrived at Marseilles, with a suite of one hun- 
dred persons. The opening of the Corps Legis- 
latif was appointed for February 14. The 
Bishop of Amiens had been appointed Arch- 
bishop of Paris. Verger, the assassin of the 
Archbishop of Paris, if executed, will be de- 
graded on the guillotine. This sentence has 
been frequently carried into execution. The 
bishop of the diocese, attended by the clergy, 
is seated on the scaffold, surrounded by all the 
sacred implements which are used at the con- 
secration of priests. He then utters a prayer, 
and after some ceremonies, the bishop will 
scratch the palm of Verger’s hand, the ends of 
his fingers and thumbs, and the shaven crown 
of his head, to remove the odour of sanctit 
from the culprit. He will then be siniedeed, 
and afterwards decapitated. 


SPAIN. 


A telegraphic despatch from Madrid states 
that twenty-five political prisoners have just 
contrived to effect their escape from Valencia. 
The difficulty between Spain and the Pope has 
been settled. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The Neufchatel dispute is virtually at an 
end. On Tuesday the 13th ult., the Committee 
of both Houses of the Swiss Federal Govern- 
ments adopted the proposition to release the 

risoners, who are to be conducted to the 

rench frontier at Vemiers, under an escort 
of Swiss troops. French passports will be de- 
livered to them. 

A telegraphic dispatch from Berne, dated 
16th January, further announces that the 
Council of State, which together with the Na- | 
tional Council constitutes the Federal Assem- | 


the round shot were fired into the 


bly of Switzerland, having separately discuss- 
ed the propositions in @ long and auimated de- 


vernments of England and the U aited 
ur the succour afforded to the famishing in- 
habitants of the Cape de Verds. . 


RUSSIA, 


The Brussels Nord publishes a 
from the Russian government to the Russian 
Envoys, of date December 13, respecting the 
Neufchatel affair. The despatch says:—‘ The 
Imperial Cabinet cannot but admit that his 
Majesty the King of Prussia has remained 
within the strict limit of his rights, and it 
therefore does not think that the slightest re- 
straint should be put upon the freedom of ac- 
tion of his Majesty as to the measures he thinks 
wt to employ to obtain the satisfaction he 
8. 


CHINA. 

The China mail bringing Canton dates to No- 
vember 24, has been received, and furnishes 
four days later intelligence than that brought 
by the previous mail. The hostilities were con- 
tinued at Cantun, and the American vessels 
have become fully engaged in the struggle. 
The explanation of the engagement of the 
American forces at Canton in the renewed 
hostilities is, that the Chinese having offered a 
price for the heads of the English, some Ame- 
rivan heads were sent in by mistake. There 
are no further particulars in relation to it. 
The French Admiral at Macao had sent orders 
to all the French vessels belonging to the sta- 
tion to juin him immediately. Governor Yeh, 
notwithstanding the destruction of the Bogue 
forts by the English, and the Barrier forts by 
the Americans, had issued a Proclamation 
threatening martial law tu any of the people 
who might venture to speak of peace. 

Letters from ton, received in London, 
give the partioulars of the insult offered to the 
American flag, which induced the American 
naval forces tu capture the Barrier forts. The 
letters state that on the 15th of November the 
first cutter of the United States ship Ports- 
mouth, containing Captain Fuote and others, 
was proceeding from Whampoa to Canton, 
when she was fired upon from the Barrier Forts. 
It was half-past four o’clock in the afternoon 
when this occurred. The American flag was 
in a position that does away with all chance of 
a plea of mistaking it, while no less than two 
round shots and three charges of grapes after 
at by the 
Chinese. At the first discharge of grape the 
boat was turned for the ships, where she ar- 
rived at six o’clock, and after an hour Commo- 
dore Armstrong decided upon taking posses- 
sion of the two forts, and then advising the 
Governor of Canton of what had occurred, 
which was accordingly done. 


MARRIED. 


At Moriches, Long Island, New York, on the 7th 
ult., by the Rev. Augustus T. Dobson, Mr. Huom 
C. SmtruH to Miss Saran Jane Bisnop. 

On the 22d ult., by the Rev. James Latta, Mr. 
FRANKLIN HomsHer of Smyrna to Miss HANNAH 


D. Boon of Christiana, both of Lancaster county, 
. Pennsylvania. 


On December 7th, 1856, by the Rev. William A. 


Fleming, Mr. Perer W. Petate of Farmington, 


Illinois, to Mise Puese A. Rinotanp of Peoria 
county, Illinois; and on the 24th of January, Mr. 
to Miss Mary A. Proctor, both of 
Fulton county, Iilinois, 

On Wednesday evening, 28th ult., by the Rev. 
G. Van Artedalen, Mr. Witttam W. Jackson to Miss 
Resecca, daughter of Antnur Anpaews, Esq., all 
of Chester county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 28th ult., by the Rev. R. McMaster, Mr. 
Joun L. Pargaisw to Miss Mary E. Apams, of 
Louisa county, Virginia. 3 

On the 22d ult., at Titusville, New Jersey, by the 
Rev. J. B. Davis, Mr. Witttan T. Sexton to Miss 
Leona A. Branson, both of Jacobstown, Burling- 
ton county, New Jersey. 

On the 29th ult., near Greencastle, Pennsylvania, 
by the Rev. Edwin Emerson, Mr. R. Grecory of 
Michigan to Miss Snivecy of Franklin 
county, Pennsylvania. 

“At Talladega, Alabama, on the 16th of Decem- 
ber, by the Rev. Robert H. Chapman, D.D., of 
Asheville, North Carolina, Mr. Josepu Harpe of 
Selma to Miss Magoarert D. eldest daugh- 
ter of James Isbell, Esq., of Talladega. 


OBITUARY. 

Died, at Philadelphia, on the 17th ult., after a 
very severe and protracted illness, which she bore 
with Christian resignation, Mrs. CAROLINE CAMP- 
BELL, relict of William Campbell, in the fifty-fifth 
year of her age, and in the full assurance of a 
blessed immortality. 

Died, in Holmes age de West Florida, on Wed- 
nesday, the 14th ult.,Mrs. SALLY GILLIS, one 
of the most exemplary Christians of that section of 
country. She died in the presence'of her two 


> 


daughters only; but in the darkness and gloom of 


that night they were not without comfort in the 
assurance of her acceptance in Christ Jesus our 


Died, on the 28th of December, 1856, in the eighty- 


seventh year of his age, Mr. THOMAS MAIT- 
LAND, for many years a deacon of the church of 
Upper Octorara, Pennsylvania. Mr. Maitland was 
highly esteemed by those who best knew him, asa 
man of fidelity, modesty, justice, benevolence, and 
unaffected piety.—Communicated. 

Died, at Union, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, 
on Wednesday, the 2ist ult., Mrs. ISABELLA 
ROSS McCOMMON, wife of Samuel McCommon, 
in the forty-ninth year of her age. The deceased 
was led to embrace religion in early life, and for 
many years was a consistent member of the Presby- 
terian church of Union, adorning the doctrines of 
her God and Saviour by an humble walk and godly 
conversation. She was ofa meek and quiet spirit 
modest and retiring in her manners, and kind a 
benevolent in her feelings, and highly esteemed by 
all who knew her. She has left a large and affec- 
tionate family to mourn her loss, consoled, how- 


ever, by the thought that what is their loss is her 


eternal gain. ‘‘ Say ye to the righteous, it shall be 
well with him.”? G.V.A. 
Died, in Rockingham county, Virginia, on the 
morning of the 14th ult., in the seventy-seventh 
year of his age, the venerable WILLIAM EWING. 
He had served the Lord openly for fifty years, and 
had held the office of ruling elder for forty years. 
He left ten adult children, all ro Christians, 
among them the Rev. Daniel B. Ewing of West 
Hanover Presbytery. He died on the farm on 
which he was born, and on which died his father 
and his grandfather—an unbroken line of God-fear- 
ing people, heading back in the land of the Kirk 
and Covenant. The first immigrant of the name 
stopped first in Pennsylvania, and assisted in found- 
ing the Neshannock Church, at the Forks of the 
Delaware. But he soon struck his tent, and tra- 
velled, with othersof his countrymen, to this val- 
ley of the Shenandoah, where they found the wild 
scenery of Caledonia, and the green pastures of the 
Emerald Isle. Here they pitched their tents, and 
built altars unto the Lord, and here the Lord 
blessed them and their seed after them. William 
Ewing was a man of gentle, unostentatious piety, 
yet decided, faithful, and regular. He was a very 
Jacob in prayer—yea, a very Israel, for when he 
died in the bosom of his affectionate, godly family, 
educated and well provided for, there was little 
that he could have prayed for, as regards himself 
and family, that had not been done unto him. He 
was fond of reading, and during the last year he 
had perused with great pleasure Dr. Foote’s Second 
Series of Sketches of Virginia. It was like a house- 
hold record to him, the most of the characters hav- 
ing been acquaintances, and recalling by associa- 
tion the religious history of his own long life. His 
death was like his life, placid, loving, and fall of 
faith. He left no enemy, but a pleasant record of 
kind words and deeds in the hearts of vo anya 


Died, on the morning of the 26th alt., at her 
father’s house, Roswell, Cobb county, Georgia, 
Mrs. FRANCES LORINDA BAKER, wife of the 
Rev. John F. Baker, in the twenty-second year of 
her age. The deceased was the eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. N. A. and Catherine B. Pratt, and 
was born October 13th, 1835, in Liberty county, 
Georgia. In 1850 she united with the Roswell 
church, and was married November 29th, 1855. 
Subsequent te her profession of religion she entered 
the Seminary of Mount Holyoke, Massachusetts ; 
but the solicitude of friends respecting her health, 
which was delicate, led to her removal at the expi- 
ration of one year—a year, however, fragrant of 
after-memories to herself, which she a)ways re- 
verted to as one of the most precious of her life, 
especially as to its religious helps and comforts. 
The deceased possessed, in the judgment of those 
who knew her, a character of rare feminine and 
Christian loveliness. Her sincere and unostenta- 
tious piety, sweetness and gentleness of spirit, sim- 
ple and unaffected demeanour, and person exqui- 
sitely moulded to express the delicate sensibility 
and loving tenderness of her nature, quickly won 
the esteem and confidence of all who approached 
her, and inexpressibly endeared her to those who 
were privileged by nature or friendship to know 
her more perfectly. To such she lacked nothin 
they could desire, and now that she. has oars. 
away, almost seems to have been more than a being 
of earth. Her nature peculiarly fitted her for the 
nearer and tenderer relations of life, As a daughter 
she was dutiful and affectionate, as a sister kind 
and considerate, as a friend sincere and unaffected, 
and as a wife tender and confiding to a very rare 
degree. She coveted nothing so much as the love 
of those dear to her, and clung to them with a de- 
votion which not even unkindness could abate. 
Her whole character and life were aded and 

overned by the spirit of a meek and humble piety, 
déegiy conscious of its own wants and weaknesses, 
and resting implicitly upon the merits and grace of 
the Redeemer. She loved, and fouad her chief de- 
light in the ordinances, ministers, and people of 
Christ, and was ever Jonging to do more for his 
honour and the good of all around her. The be- 
reaved friends of this beloved young disciple, while 
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the Lord has taken away; blessed ‘te name 
the Lord]? It is a sweet, Jovely; 
of the and perfect gifts mbiqhacens down from 
the Father of lights, miniatering precious comfort 
and peace to the stricken heart. May Gad 
much of this spirit to those who have been , 
to drink the deep and bitter cup of this sorrow ! 
a 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A Stated 
Meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church will be held on Monday next, 
Sth instant, at four o’ciock, P. M., at the Mission 


Rooms, No. 265 Chestnut street, Ph'‘lads!phia. 
Matrasw Newxsax, Recording 


SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Rev. Alezaader Reed of Washington, Penasylvania, 
will preach to-morrow, (Sabbath,) Sth inst., in 
the Seventh Presbyterian Charch, Bread street 

orning service at st ten o’clock ; af 
at half past three o'elook. 


PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE.—A pro re 
nata meeting of the Presbytery of Baltimore will be 
held in the Bridge Street Church, Georgetown, Die 
trict of Columbia, on Tueeday the 17th of Febre- 
ary, at seven o’clock, P.M. 

Serrimus Tustin, Moderafer. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—The American 
day-School Union acknowledges a donation of 
twenty-five dollars from the children of the Preeby- | 
terian Sunaday-school, Norfolk, Virginia, from 
their Christmas money,’ to ectablich Sabbath- 
school in Kansas. 


EW SUNDAY-SCHOOL REWARD CARD8S.— 
Cities Palestine—A Packet of Twelve 
Cards, printed in colours, comprising views of Jaf- 
fa, Jerusalem from the North-west, Bethany, Bech- 
lehem, Hebron, Nablous, Samaria, Nazareth, Cana 
of Galilee, Tiberias,Sidon, Tyre. With Mapes, aad 
descriptive letter press. 25 cents per packet. 

Views from Bible Lands.—Companion to the 
Packet Views in the Holy Land. The Seven 
Churches of Asia, Views in Syria, &c. Thie Series 
is printed in colours in the same style ae the Holy 
Land Views, and comprises—Views of Smyrna, 
Ephesus, Laodicea, Pergamos, Thyatira, Philadel- 
Sardis, Tarsus, Antioch, Palmyra, Damascus 

- With Map and descriptive letter press. 26 
cents per packet. 

The Manntains of Scripture —A Packet of Twelve 
Cards, each with beautiful gilt border, and an en- 
graving printed in colours, with descriptive letter 

ress, containiog Views of Mounte Moriah, Olives, 

ion, Hermon, Tabor, Kbal and Gerisim, Carmel 
Lebanon, Ararat, Hor, Sinai, &. With émboesed 
cover. 25 cents per packet, 

Views in the Holy Land.—A Packet of Twelve 
Cards, printed in colouge, comprising Views of Je- 
rusalem, Bethany, Dead Sea, Bethlehem, Samaria, 
Nazareth, Cedars of Lebanon, Tyre, Baalbec, &c., 
with Map of Palestine, and Pian of Jerusalem. 
oe beautiful gilt cover. 1I8mo. 25 cents per 
packet. 

Embossed Cards, beautifully printed ia oil cal- 
ours. A Packet containing fifteen sorte, in Orna- 
mental Wrapper. 26 centa, 

mbossed Cards—The Child’s Packet, containing 
fifteen. sorts, in Ornamental Wrapper. 25cents. 

Picture Music Cards.—A Series of twelve Sacred 
Melodies, each illustrated with a View. In Packets 
of twelve cards, with embossed cover. 25 cents. 

_ Pictures and Songs for Children.—18mo. large 
size. Containing twelve double paged Cards, with 
a beautiful wood engraving in colours on one side, 
and a hymn on the other. A very handsome pack- 
et. 25 cents per packet. 

Twelve Picture Books for Little Children. With 
an engraving on every page. 21) cents per packet. 

NEW PACKETS OF CARDS. 


Views of the English Lakes—Cumberland and 
Westmoreland. With Map of the District, and de- 
scriptive letter press. ‘The Views, which are print- 
ed in Chromo- Lithography, comprisee—Crummock 
Water, Buttermere, Derwent Water, Thirlemere, 
Grasmere, Rydalmere, Windermere, Brothers Wa- 
ter, Ulleswater, Hawes Water, &c. In packets, 
with fancy cover. 25 cents per packet. 

The Wonders of Art.—In a Series of Twelve 
Cards, each with an engraving, printed in colours, 
beautiful gilt border, and descriptive letter press. 
In fancy cover. 25.cents per packet. 

The Wonders of Nature.—Printed in colours, with 
gilt borders, &c., containing—The Falls of Niagara, 
Icebergs, Glaciers, Waterspouts, The Aurora Bo- 
realis, Fingal’s Cave, Stalactite Caverns, &c., with 
descriptive letter press. In fancycovers. 25 cents 
per packet. 

Scenes in Many Lands.—Printed in Chromo-Litho- 
graphy, comprising—Views of Otaheite, Matavai 
Bay, The Coral Islands, Resolution Bay, Bombay, 


_ Rio Janeiro, Cascade of Regia, Mount Erebus, &c. 


In packets with fancy covers, 25 cents packet. 
English Poets:—A Packet of Nine Cards, 
printed in colours, containing Portraite of Snak- 
speare, Goldsmith, “erbert, Milton, Thomson, K. 
hite, Cowper, Scott, &c. With Biographical 


Sketches. In beautiful embossed eover. 25 centa 
per packet. 
Fables the Young, in Verse.—By Alexander 


for the Young 
Smart, author of ‘Rambling Rhymes,” &c. In 
Packets of Forty-two Cards. With engravings and 
coloured borders. 25 cents per packet, 

Pictures and Sor the Little Ones at Home.— 
A Packet of Fourteen Cards. With beautifully col- 
oured Pictures and gilt borders. 40 cents. 

_ My Mother.—A Packet of Ten Cards, with beau- 
tifully coloured Pictures and gilt borders. 40 cts. 
xy Any of the above sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of the price. 
For sale by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
e t 


O THE HUMANE.—A poor clergyman, whose 
wife has recently died, leaving him with five 
young children, wishes to find a lady of piety and 
fortune who would adopt one, and train it to follow 
its mother to heaven. Communications to be ad- 
dressed R.G., at the office of this paper, No. 144 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


HE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE—For Feb- 
ruary, contains the following articles: 
Dost Thou Believe in the Son of God 2 
Motives of Christian Liberality. 
Lessons of Huntingdon’s Trial. 
Marriages of Slaves. 
Day of Prayer for Colleges. 
Sermon on the Death of a Child. 
Anecdotes and Reminiscences. By Rev. Dr. Neilt. 
Reviews and Criticisms on New Publinnsions. 
Statistics, and Miscellaneods Thoughts, &c. 
Edited by the Rev. C. Van Rensselaer, D.D., and 
ublished by * JOSEPH M. WILSON, 
South Tenth street below Chestnut, Philadel phia. 
Terms.—One per annum, or copies 
b 


for Five Dollars. 


CHANDELIERS, & 
Baker, Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 

Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street ; 

Sa No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
ap y 


EACHER.—A Graduate of Princeton College, 

_ experienced in Teaching, desires an engage- 
ment. References and testimoniale satisfactory. 
Address BOX 221 P. 


TRUE, AND BEAUTIFUL.—Now ready 
and for sale at the Bookstores—Silverwood ; 
Price 


a Book of Memories. One neat i2mo. vol. 
1. 


PREPARATORY STANZAS. 
Turning tearfully the pages 
Which the past has written o’er 
With the thousand precious records 
Of the changeful heretofore— 
Records luminous, where brightly 
Joy the sunbeam glows and shises— 
Records with a throb of heart-break 
Trembling all along the lines— 
I have gathered of the gladness 
And the grief which filis the book ; 
Here some grace’s shadow outline— 
There some tender tone or look. 
Transcripts, O! how faint, beloved! 
Dim suggestions of the rare 
Inner realms the world around you 
Did not dream were hidden there. 
Like the spies of old, I’ve entered, 
Searching all the richest parts, 
Bringing back those grapes of Eschol 
From the Canaan of your hearts! 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

There is strength as well as beauty in thie tale of 
domestic love and trial—illustrating the power of 
faith in God. We mean to copy some passages 
from it, showing the capacity of the writer to draw 
pictures of life. with great effect.—New York 
server. 

The author of “‘ Silverwood” has produced an 
original novel of more than ordinary merit. 
story is well conceived, and developes a ve of 
phases of human nature. Some | are of 
pathos, and the general sentiment of the book is 
excellent. In depicting the lighte and shadows of 
American domestic life, the author has been pecu- 
liarly happy.—WN. ¥. Advertiser. 

The present work hae no harrowing plot, nor the 
exciting interest of a highly-wrought novel. It is 
the product of a refined and chastened mind, and 
is composed mostly of what had actually occurred 
within the author’s own knowledge. It evinces 
correct sentiment, talent, and the hand of a ready 
writer, and inculcates excellent moral and religious 
lessons. We wish the work sach success as will 
encourage its author to cultivate still further her 
literary gifte.— Presbyterian, 

The style of this work is beautifal; ite phileso- 
phy simple, yet profoand; its aad m»rali- 
ty pure and true; its sentiment sparkling, yet al- 
ways conservative. The original poetry, in which 
the book abounds, itself attests the genius of the 
author.— Presbyterian Banner. 

Copies sent by mail, post-piid, on receipt of the 


price. 
DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 


feb No. 119 Nassau street, New York. 
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Tas Scisucs oy Loeic; or an Analysis of the 


&. 


Werk, 1887, Barnes Co. 12mo, pp. 387. 
The suthior proposes to re-construct the science 
logic, and’ to introduce some new features and 

odes of explication. The treatise ie a very com- 


confess that our partial acquaintance with the able 
have recently appeared on the laws of 
thought and the dialectic art, does not justify us in 
deciding upon their comparative merits. 
Tux or Evriripves. Literally trans- 
lated or revieed, with Critical and Explanatory 
"Notes, by Theodore Alois Buckley of Christ 
Church. In two volumes. New York, 1857, Har- 
pers 12mo, pp. 403 end 334. 
_ Two additional volumes of Harpers’ valuable 
Classic Library, which opens to the English reader 
the treasures of ancient literature. — Greek 
drama is not, except in a very partial degree, known 
even to our College gred 


umes of which we possess. 

Ext Garxneo; or, New Mexico and her People. 
By W. W.H. Davis, late United States Attor- 
ney. New York, 1857, Harper & Brothers. 12mo. 
pp. 432. 

The historical sketch which introduces this vol- 
ume, and which the author assures us has been de- 
rived from authentic and original sources, embodies 
mach valuable information essential to our acquaint- 
ance with a pert of our continent which will one 
day become important, The other parts of the 
volume, embracing the results of the author’s obser- 
vations during a residence of two and a half years, 
and facts obteined from reliable authorities, give 
the reader a good inside view of New Mexico as it 
now appears. Altogether the book is attractive and 
instructive, and deserving of commendation. The 

plates do not present much beauty of scenery, but 
they are faithful delineations, and well executed. 

Mamontzs or Baruanr. By the author of « Morn- 
ing and Night Watches,” &c. New York, 1857, 
Robert Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, William 

Alfred Martien. 12mo. pp. 268. 

So well are the preceding productions of this 
author known, and so highly appreciated for their 
piety and devotional character, that the present vol. 
ume will be sure of a kind and cordial 
The scenes at Bethany afford a fine field for prac- 
tical reflection, and the author bas well improved 
Karaiz Baanvs. A Fireside History of a Quiet 

Life. By Holme Lee, aathor of « ‘Thorney Hall,” 

&ec. New York, 1857, Harper § Brothers. 1Qmo. 


Rs English story, or rather narrative, into the 
merits of which we have not had opportunity to 
enter. 

_ Vannon is the title of the 27th in the very en- 
gaging series of Harper’s Story Books, which we 
have so often commended. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 

The Presbyterian Magazine seems to have been 
imbued with new vigour on entering the new year. 
The February number is out promptly, and sus- 
tains the reputstion of this substantial monthly, 
whose circulation we should be glad to see speedily 
doubled. 

The National Preacher for February contains 
two admirable sermons by the Rev. Henry J. Van 
Dyke of Brooklyn, on «The Conversion of Saul,” 
and “ Politics for Christians.” 

‘The Mercersburg Review for January contains, 
~ 1, The Evangelical Church Diet of Germany. 32. 
The Anatomy of Sentimentalism. 3. Hodge on 
the Ephesians. 4. ‘The Church System and Hei- 
delburg Catechism. 5. Sketches of a traveller from 
Greece, Constantinople, Asia Minor, Syria, and Pa- 
lestine. 6.. The State Church System of Europe. 

We heave received «Addresses delivered at the 
Inauguration of the Rev. Lewis W. Green, D.D. 
as President of Traneylvania University and State 
Normal School, November 18, 1856.” The princi- 
pal address is by President Green, so well known as 
a ripe scholar and able instructor. The address is 
distinguished by appropriateness and general ability, 
particularly in reference to common and normal 
schools. 
_ _Harper’s New Monthly Magazine for February 

has appeared, with its’ usual. richness of travel, ad- 
venture, story, anecdote, and beautiful embellish- 
ment. . 

We bave on our table Littell’s Panorama of Life 
and Literature, and his semi-monthly Living Age, 
with much attractive reading. 


Once a week is often enough for a decent 

white man to wash himself all over, and 
whether in summer, or winter, that ought 
to be done with soap, warm water, and a 
hog’s hair brush; in a room showing at least 
seventy degrees Fahrenheit. | 

Baths should be taken early in the morn- 
ing, for it is.them thatthe system possesses 
the power of reaction in the highest degree. 
Any kind of bath is dangerous soon after a 
meal, or soon after fatiguing exercise. No 
man, or woman, should take. a bath at the 
close of the day, unless by the advice of the 
family physician. Many a man, in attempt- 
ing to cheat his doctor out of a fee, has 
cheated himself out of his life; aye, it is 
done every day. 

The best, safest, cheapest, and most uni- 
versally accessible mode of keeping the sur- 
face of the body clean, besides the once a 
week washing, with soap, warm water, and 
hog’s hair brush, is as follows: 

Soon as you get out of bed in the morn- 
ing, wash your face, hands, neck, and 
breast; then, into the same basin of water, 

t both feet at once, for about a minute, 
rubbing them briskly all the time; then 
with the towel, which has been dampened 
by wiping the face, feet, &c., wipe the whole 
body wrell fast, and hard, mouth shut, breast 
projecting. Let the whole thing be done. 
withia five tes. 

At night; when you go to bed, and when- 
ever ha yeh out of bed during the night, 
or whea.you find yourself wakefal, or reat- 
less, spond'from two to'five mifutes in rub- 
bing your whole body with your hands, as. 
far as you can reach, in every direction. 
This hes a tendency to preserve that soft- 
ridss and mobility of skin, which is essential 
to health, and which too frequent washings 
- will always destroy. 

That precautions are necessary, in con- 
nection with the bath-room, is impressively 
signified in the death of an American lady 
of refinement and position, lately, after tak- 
ing # batb. soon, after dinner; of Surgeon 
Hume, while alone, in a'warm bath; and of 
gu eminent New Yorker, under similar cir- 
cumstances, all within a year.—Hull’s Jour- 


who may not be un- 


Peréhance to shine within the bow 
That fronts the sun at fall of day, 
Perchanoe to sparkle in the 


of | .-Nought lost, for even the tiniest seed 


“By wild birds borne, on breezes blown, 
Finds something suited to its need, 
Wherein ’tis sown and grown ; 


some remote and desert place ; 
Or, ’mid the crowded homes of toil, 
Sheds usefulness and grace. 
The little drift of common dust, 
By the March winds disturbed and tossed, 
Though scattered by the fitful gust, 
Is changed, but never lost; 
It yet may bear some sturdy stem, 
Some proud oak battling with the blast, 
Or crown with verdurous diadem 
* Some ruin of the past. 


_ The furnace quenched, the flame put out, 
_, Still cling to earth or soar in air, | 
- ‘Transformed, diffused, and blown about, 
To-burn again elsewhere ; 
 Heply to make the beacon blaze 
“That gleams athwart the briny waste, 
Or light the social lamp, whose rays 
Illome the home of taste. 


The touching tones of minstrel art, 

The breathings of some mournful flute, 

Which we have heard with listening heart, 
Are not extinct when mute ; 

The language of some household song, 
The perfume of some cherished flower, 

Though gone from outward sense, belong 
To memory’s after-hour. 


‘So with our words, or harsh, or kind, 
. Uttered, they are not all forgot ; 
- But leave some trace upon the mind— 
_. Pass on, yet perish not; 
_. As they are spoken, so they fall 
_ Upon the spirit spoken to, 

Scorch it like drops of burning gall; 
Or soothe like honey-dew. 


So with our deeds, for good or ill 
_ They have their power, scarce understood ; 
Then let us use our better will - 
To make them rife with good. 
Like circles on a lake they go, — 
_ Ring within ring, and never stay ; 
O, that our deeds were fashioned so 
That they might bless alway ! 


Then, since these lesser things ne’er die, 
But work beyond our poor control, 
Say, shall that suppliant for the sky— 
The greater human soul? 
Ah, no! it still will spurn the past, 
And search the future for its rest, 
Joyful if it be found at last — 
’Mong the redeemed and blest! 


Steam Fire Engines. 


The following is an extract of a letter 
from a gentleman on a visit to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to which we would beg to call the 
special attention of public authorities, and 
especially the fire departments of large 


cities : a 

‘‘T have been running to fires since I have 
been here,'and beg to give you my experi- 
ence of the Steam Fire Engines. A few 
nights ago I was returning to my lodgings, 
when coming to acorner of a street, I found 
two engines puffing and working away as 
rapidly as steam would allow them; upon 
examination I found they were drawing wa- 
ter from a cistern, and forcing it upon a 
burning building some distance off. As I 
said, I found two engines with three men 
attached to each, and not another soul, save 
myself, in the neighbourhood. Following 
up the hose I found the fire seven squares 


engine busily at work. On reaching the 
burning building 1 found some twenty men 
in uniform, who were engaged in extinguish- 
ing the fire, with about ten lookers-on. 
Shortly the fire was conquered. I was struck 
with the extreme order which prevailed; no 
crowd, no shouting, whereas with us all 
would have been confusion, and I feel sure 
that a fire with such a start as this one had, 
would have done serious damage had it oc- 
curred in our city. However, in this case 
three Fire Engines worked by steam, with 
three men each, making nine men.and some 
twenty assistants, were able to manage a fire 
which in Philadelphia would have had the 
attendance of one thousand men, with all the 
confusion attendant on our department. So 
much for my first experience. 

“Last night, as I was leaving my friend’s 


house at half-past ten o’clock, just as I reach- 


ed the corner of Fourth street and Broadway 
the bell struck for fire; before I got to the 
corner of Fourth and Vine streets, (four 
squares) the steam fire engine overtook me, 
steam up and puffing ready for work. [ 
followed the machine, and soon arrived at 
the fire; in twelve minutes, by the watch, 
from the time the bell struck, the water was 
on the fire, nine squares distant; no confu- 
sion; all the men knew their duty and per- 
formed it. I heartily wish that even some 
of our Philadelphia firemen could have seen 
the working of the system. We are behind 
the times surely, in this particular branch 
of municipal regulation. We shall never 
be able to effectually conquer fires in our 
tall houses and crowded streets, until we 
have an efficient steam fire department, and 
pay for it; and this will be true economy.” 


Enormous Ruins. 


A correspondent of the Boston Traveller, 
at Beirat, describes some immense tumuli 
formed in the Crimea: 


The most striking features about Kertch, 
which occupies, as we have observed, al- 
most the very site of this famous old city, 
are the immense tumuli, or artificial mounds, 
somewhat like those found in our own Great 
West. Designed for sepulchres and monu- 
ments of the dead, they are fitted for end- 
less duration as well as to excite admiration. 
Their size and magnificence awaken amaze- 
ment for the wealth and power of the peo- 

le who erectedthem. It is a tradition be- 
ieved by the people in this part of the 
Crimea, that the tumuli were erected over 
the remains of the kings and rulers of this 
Greek colony, and were designed to per- 
petuate their memory. It is also related 
that the earth was heaped upon them annou- 
ally on their birthday for a period of years 
as long as they ruled or reigned. These lay- 
ers have been distinctly traced recently, asa 
coating of sea wall or charcoal was first laid 
on. . McPherson, an English officer, 
counted thirty of these layers in a scarp 
made in one of the mounds two-thirds of the 
way from the base. The tumuli are of all 
dimensions, varying from ten to three hun- 
dred feet in circumference, and from five to 
one hundred and fifty feet in height. 
Usually they are composed of surface soil 
aud rubble masonry. Specimens of the 
highest Grecian art have been found in 
these, such as sculptures, metals, alabaster, 
Etruscan vessels remarkable for 
lightness, carved ivory, coins of the most 
perfect finish, and trinkets vieing with the 
skill of the best modern workmen. Dr. 
McPherson having descended many feet 
under ground in exploring one of these tu- 
muli, came upon a bed of ashes, the bones 
of a horse, a human skeleton, and other re- 
mains were met with; and on removing the 
masonry, fibule: and bronze coins were pick- 
ed up in niches between the stones. This 
one tumulus was so large that Dr. Mc- 
Pherson devoted two whole months to ex- 
plore it. 
But the most astonishing monuments of 


distant, in my walk encountering one other 


a gentle and quiet slumber. 


early weelth and power are found on Mons | 


from the plains below to raise it and the ad- 
jacent heights to their present elevation. 
Qa the top of this hill is a monument, in- 
ducing awe as well as wonder—a rude chair 
cut out of the rock, and a hollow resembling 
‘@ sacrificial altar. Thus men in every age 
add an “unknown God,” and testify to a 
consciousness of sin and the felt necessity 
of an atonement. j 

One of the Doctor’s explorations was s0 
fruitful in results as to rve particular 
narration. Beneath an extensive sloping 
tumulus, he came upon a mass of table ma- 
sonry, beyond which was a door leading to 
an arched chamber, which was larger still, 
and whose walls were marked off in squares, 
with here and there birds, flowers, and gro- 
tesque figures of various kinds. Over the 
entrance of the chamber were painted two 
figures of griffins rampant; while two horse- 
men, one a man in authority, and another 
his attendant carrying his spear, were rude- 
ly sketched on one of the walls. The skele- 
ton of a horse was also found, near to which 
was lying a human skeleton. 

Continuing his exploration, he struck up- 
on a tomb cut out of the solid rock, close by 
which he came upon the skeleton of a horse. 
In another tomb the floor was covered with 
beautiful pebbles and shells, such as are 
now found on the shores of the Sea of Azof. 

he dust of the human form, retaining yet 
the form of a man, lay on the floor. The 
bones had crumbled into dust, and the mode 


| in which the garments enveloped the body, 


and the knots and fastenings with which 
they were bound, were easily traceable in 
the dust. Several bodies were discovered, 
at the head of each of which was a glass 
bottle, and in one of the bottles was found a 
small quantity of wine. A cup and alacry- 
matory of the same material, and also a 
lamp, as was common in the East, were 
placed in a small niche above each body. A 
coin and a few enamelled beads were placed 
in the left hand, and in the right a number 
of walnuts. Other tombs were explored, 
and various objects of interest found. 


Wealth of the Rothschilds. 


An article is going the rounds of the press, 
stating that the whole concern of the Roths- 
childs is worth $700,000,000 in money, be- 
side $300,000,000 more in real estate, mines, 
&c. So far from this being the fact, we 
understand that the general estimate in 
Europe as to the aggregate wealth of the 
whole concern is 200,000,000 francs, or 
about $40,000,000. The ideais purely ab- 
surd that their wealth should amount to 
such an enormous sum as $1,000,000,000, 
equal at six per cent. to an annual income 
of $60,000,000—a sum which, in compara- 
tively a few years, accumulating in a com- 
pound ratio, and doubling it every twelve 
years, would concentrate in their hands a 
large portion of the wealth and property of 
all Europe. 


A Prison Chaplain on Capital Pua- 
ishments, 


The Rev. J. Kingsmill of Pentonville, 
England, has addressed another letter to the 
London Z7imes on capital punishments and 
public executions. He says:—‘“‘ Death pun- 
ishment, as it used to be inflicted, for 
offences against*mere property, was wholly 
abhorrent to the spirit of Christianity, and 
no less so to reason. Death punishment 
for murder is consonant with both, and is 
the most consistent part of our whole penal 
judicature, which protects, as a general 
rule, property too much and the person too 
little. . . . With regard to public execu- 
tions, I do not hesitate to give my opinion, 
that, even as they are at present managed 
in England, they are, upon the whole, salu- 


tary in their effects. You want to reada_ 


terrible lesson to those classes from which 
most danger is to, be feared. The very scum 
of society becomes at once the audience, 
and a most attentive one. That thieves 
practise their art under the gallows I can 
readily believe. But the question is, will 
thieves feel more disposed, or less so, after 
the dread spectacle, to add murder to their 
robbery? I am satisfied myself that most 
of their number will be intimidated thereby, 
and kept from the evil deed, and that inno- 


cent life will be saved by the condign death 


of the guilty. Some persons would invest 
the scene with more of a religious character ; 
but it may be questioned whether there is 
not already too free a use on such occasions 
by custom of at least one ordinance of reli- 
gion, the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
so usually administered to the condemned; 
for the public horror at an enormous crime 
cannot but be mitigated, in some measure, 
by observing the easy transition from the 
most guilty condition to a recognized state 
of holy communion with God and his faith- 
ful people.” 


The Dying Mozart. 


Wolfgang Mozart, the great German com- 
poser, died at Vienna in the year 1791. 
There is something strikingly beautiful and 
touching in the circumstances of his death. 
His sweetest song was the last he sung—the 
Requiem. He had been employed upon 
this exquisite piece for several weeks, his 
soul filled with inspirations of richest melo- 
dy, and already claiming kindred with im- 
mortality. After giving it its last touch, 
and breathing into it that undying spirit of 
song which was to consecrate it through all 
time, as his ‘‘cygnean strain,” he fell into 
| At length 
the light footsteps of his daughter Emilie 
awoke him. ‘Come hither,” said he, “my 
Emilic—my task is done—the Requiem— 
my Requiem is finished.” ‘Say not so, 
dear father,” said the gentle girl, interrupt- 
ing him as tears stood in her eyes. ‘You 
must be better—you look better, for even 
now your cheek has a glow upon it—I am 
sure we will nurse you well again—let me 
bring you something refreshing.” ‘Do not 
deceive yourself, my love,” said the dying 
father; ‘‘this wasted form can never be re- 
stored by human aid. From Heaven’s mer- 
cy alone do I look for aid, in this my dying 
hour. You spoke of refreshment, my Emi- 
lie—take these, my last notes—sit down to 
my piano here—sing with them the hymn 
of your sainted mother—let me once more 
hear those tones which have been so long 
my solacement and delight.” Emilie obey- 
ed, and with a voice enriched with tenderest 
emotion, sung the following stanzas: 
Spirit! thy labour is o’er! 
Thy term of probation is run, 

Thy steps are now bound for the untrodden shore, 
And the race of immortals begun, 


Spirit! look not on the strife 

Or the pleasures of earth with regret-— 
Pause not on the threshold of limitless life, 

To mourn for the day that is set. 


Spirit! no fetters can bind, 
No wicked have power to molest ; 

There the weary like thee—the wretched shall find 
A haven, a mansion of rest. 


Spirit! how bright is the road 

For which thou art now on tho wing, 
Thy home it will be, with thy Saviour and God, | 

Their loud hallelujah to sing! 


As she concluded, she dwelt for a moment 


upon the low melancholy notes of the piece, 
and then turning from the instrument, 
looked in silence for the approving smile of 
her father. It was the still, passionless 
smile which the rapt and joyous spirit left, 
with the seal of death upon those features. 


THEIPRYE £ 


Walker, in hip Original, lage down the 
high helt: 


we 


| following rules for, 


First, study to acquire eomposure 
mind’and body. Avoid agitation, or hurry 
of one‘ or the other, befor 
and after meals, and whilst the process 6 
digestion is going on. To this end, govern 
your temper; endeavour to look at the bright 
side of things; keep down, as much as pos- 
sible, the unruly passions; di envy, 
hatred, and malice, and lay yeas head upon 
pillow in charity with all mankind. 
not your wants outrun your means. 
Whatever difficulties you have to encounter, 
be not perplexed, but only think what is 
right to do in the sight of Him who seeth 
all things, and bear, without repining, the 
result. When your meals are solitary, let 
your thoughts be cheerful; when they are 
social, which is better, avoid disputes, or 
serious argument, or unpleasant topics. ‘Un- 
quiet meals,’ says Shakspere, ‘make ill di- 
gestion ;’ and the contrary is produced b 
easy conversation, a pleasant project, wel- 
come news, oralively companion. [advise 
wives not to entertain their husbands with 
domestic grievances about children or ser- 
vants, nor ask for money, nor produce uB- 
paid bills, nor propound unseasonable ques- 
tions; and I advise husbands to keep the 
cares and vexations of the world to them- 
selves, but to be communicative of whatever 
is comforting, and cheerful, and amusing.” 


The New Thermometer. 

The self-registering minimum thermome- 
ter, made by Negretts & Zambra, consists 
of a glass tube mounted on a strong zinc 
scale, the bulb and part of the bore of which 


is filled with perfectly pure spirits of wime, 
ack glass sindex. 


in which flows freely a bl 
A slight elevation of the thermometer bulb 
uppermost will cause the glass index to 

to the surface of the liquid, where it will ie- 
main, unless violently shaken. On a de- 
crease of temperature the alcohol recedes, 
taking with it the glass index. On an in- 
crease of temperature the alcohol alone ex- 
tends in the tube, leaving the end of the in- 
dex furthest from the bulb indicating the 
lowest temperature that has taken place. 


| Scientific Phenomena, 


During a lecture delivered lately by Pro- 
fessor Faraday, at the Royal Institution of 
Science, a piece of pure iron peculiarly pre- 
pared, so that its particles might present a 
large surface to the action of the oxygen in 
the atmosphere, was ignited and continued 
to burn like tinder. The ready combustion 
of iron, compared with gunpowder, was 
shown by a very simple experiment. Some 
iron filings and gunpowder were mixed to- 
gether wad sprinkled into the flame of spirits 
of wine burning on a plate, when the iron 
filings caught fire and burnt in bright 
sparks, whilst the gunpowder passed through 
the flame without igniting; and the quanti- 
ty that fell on the plate was afterwards dried 
and exploded. J.ead prepared in a similar 
way was shown to be still more inflammable, 
for it caught fire in a beautiful flame when 
exposed to the air. The Professor stated 
that lead is nearly as inflammable as phos- 
phorus, and he explained the cause of its 
not burning im ordinary circumstances to 
be that the solid product of combustion 
forms a film that prevents contact with the 
oxygen, and the conducting power of the 
other parts of the metal draws off and dissi- 
pates the heat. He pointed out the admir- 
able arrangements by which these combus- 
tible properties of the metals are kept in 
proper control, and bodics that are really so 
inflammable are made to act as strong resist- 
ers of combustion. 


Second Thoughts. 


A lady visiting the Coldbath Ficlds 
(England) gaol, saw the prisoners at work 
on the treadwheel. She said to the gov- 
ernor, ‘Ah! there they go—tread, tread 
climb, climb! Poor things! Be kiad .to 
them, Mr. Chesterton, and don’t work them 
too hard!”” Sometime afterwards a dog was 
stolen from the lady’s house, the thief was 
convicted, and on her second visit to the 
prison he was on the treadwheel. “ Ab! 
there they go—tread, tread—climb, climb!” 
she exclaimed as before; and then, sudden- 
ly assuming the wildest energy, she con- 
tinued with outstretched arm and clenched 
hand, “Work them to death, Mr. Chester- 
ton—work them to death! I don’t care 
what you do to them, now they’ve got my 
dog.’’—Chesterton’s Recollections. 


Negative Artesian Wells, 
The London Society of Arts have published 


Herr Bruckmann’s paper on “‘ Negative Ar- 
tesian Wells’’—that is, wells which take in- 
stead of giving out water. Such wells served 
as permapent drains; they are sunk in loose 
strata, or where communication exists with 
fathomless fissures or deep lying streams. 
Herr Bruckmann, who is a native of Wur- 
temburg, states that they may be established 
in all the so-called normal or sediment for- 
mations; deluvium, tertiary deposits, chalk, 
Jurassic rocks, and others.’ And he brings 
forward examples of the benefits that have 
followed the sinking of negative wells in 
towns or in swampy country districts. The 
drainage becomes at once perfect and con- 
stant; fluid matters of all kinds find their 
way to the mouth, and flow away, while 
solid matters may be stopped, and used for 
various purposes.—New York Commercial 
Advertiser. 


The Imperial Family of France 


In the portions of the garden of the Tuiller- 
ies railed off from the public, family groups 
may sometimes be seen of no small inter- 
est to strangers and sight-seekers. Passing 
in that direction lately, at a somewhat early 
hour, I witnessed the Imperial circle taking 
the morning air with a freedom they seemed 
greatly to enjoy. The Emperor, in a stout 

a-jacket, was amusing himself with, and- 
helping to amuse, his infant heir, who sat 
smiling in a superb coach drawn bya oon 
of goats, magnificently caparisoned, an 
whose possible caprices were duly restrained 
by two dapper little grooms or pages, with 
gold-laced hats, standing at the heads of the 
animals. The Empress herself looked down 
from a window upon the group, chatting and 
laughing with her Imperial sposo. High 
health, merriment, and perfect ease and se- 
curity, characterized the happy-looking par- 
ty. Louis Napoleon grows stout on his 
prosperity, and gives the lie, by his hale 
and hearty appearance, to all the vain prog- 
nostications of those enemies who are for 
ever killing him by the course of nature. 
Her Majesty, too, shows signs of a recruit- 
ed health; and as to the future hope of 
France, even the tongue of envy cannot re- 
fuse to his plump cheeks and twinkling pair 
of orbs the designation so dear to matrimony 
of uncommonly fine child.’”’— Corres- 


pondent of London Guardian. 


Effect of Metals on the Hair. 


M. Stanislas Martin has published, in the 
Bulletin de Therapeutique, the curious case 
of a worker in metals, who has wrought in 
copper only five months, and whose hair, 
which was lately white, is now of so decided 
a green that the man cannot appear in the 
street without immediately becoming the 
object of general curiosity. He is perfectly 
well, his hair alone being affected by the 
copper, notwithstanding the precautions 
taken by him to protect it from the action 
of the metal. Chemical analysis shows that 
his hair contains a naqgable quantity of ace- 
tate of copper, and that it is to this circum- , 
stance that it owes its beautiful green colour, | 
which is most singular and remarkable. —| 


~ 


Fanms.—Theré is no country 
richer in trees than America; their very su- 
perabundance has produced a vague Impres- 


| sion in the public mind that they are super- 


fiuities, ve for making lumber, rails, 
or more. It seldom 
oceurs to anybody that these cumberers of 
the ground PalGil an essential and important 
office in the economy of nature; that regions 
deprived of woodlands are almost exclusive- 
ly barren wastes and deserts; that trees ex- 
ert an equalizing influence upon the climate, 
that can only be appreciated by those who 
have travelled over the burning sands of 
the desert, or braved the cold winds from 
lar seas. 

Every one knows, who has been upon 
our western prairies, that there the sun’s 
heat in summer is greater, and the winter's 
cold more intense, than in the wooded coun- 
tries, in the same latitude, even when not 
influenced by altitude or bodies of water. 
Highly wooded countries, in a low degree 
of latitude, are more habitable, as far as 
temperature is concerned, than many of 
those in higher degrees that are divested of 
trees. Where arboreal vegetation is abund- 
ant, there is always more or less pasture in 
the soil. During no period of the year is 
the ground completely yas so that it is evi- 
dent that this class of plants does not ex- 
tract more moisture from the soil than the 
smaller plants; while the shade which trees 
give hinders the evaporation produced by 
the direct solar rays. 

Cleared land always suffers first during 
the prevalence of drought, where the drain- 
age is equal to that wooded. In the win- 
ter, frosts do not penetrate so deep into 
the earth in woods as they do in the open 
clearing; the soil in the former remains soft, 
while that of the latter is ice-bound for a 
foot or more—and this independent of the 
layer of leaves and snow. The observation 
is a common one, that the woods are warmer 
in winter than the, clearings, and during the 
whole year the temperature of the soil is 
more equal in the former than in the latter. 
Tracts of barren land suffer the greatest ex- 
tremes of temperature. In the Arabian 
desert, in summer, the burniig simoon 
sweeps over the sandy plains; in winter the 
cold northern winds do the same, covering 
the mountains and hills with snow. This 
is peculiarly true of that portion once the 
kingdoms of Assyria and Babylon. 

Trees have, to a certain extent, the same 
influence as mountain ranges, in attracting 
showers of rain; our own country is an exam- 
ple of this; in the valley of the Mississippi 
there are no extensive elevations of land; no- 
thing to attract showers or condense clouds, 
with the exception of the trees. The Rocky 
Mountains on the west, and the Alleghenies 
on the east, dry the winds from both these 
points by condensing the moisture they con- 
tain, so that this valley has to depend almost 
entirely upon the south and north winds, 
with a few points of variation, for the ne- 
cessary amount of rain. Belts of trees 
running from east to west would no doubt 
intercept the moisture of these clouds. Na- 
ture has, to some extent, acted in this man- 
ner; the belts of timber upon our western 
prairies generally have this direction. - 

In Europe, plantations of trees are con- 
sidered quite essential for protecting the 
land and crops from sweeping winds; hedges 
have, in a lesser degree, the same effect. 
When we reflect that the inhabitants of 
countries with a less thermal range than 
our own, consider sych protection indispen- 
sable, it becomes an absolute necessity that 
we should adopt means to produce a like 
result. Evaporation from the surface of 
the soil must be retarded; a dry wind will, 
in three hours, absorb more than the sun 
will in ten, and return none in the form of 
dew. The rapid changes which the plants 
composting our crops undergo are very ipju- 
rious; a certain mean of temperature and 
moisture, with little variation, being essen- 
tial to the most perfect development of the 
plant and seed.— Ohio Farmer. 


A Monster AppLe.—Daniel Denny, 
Esq. President of the Hamilton Bank, re- 
ceived lately, via San Francisco, by Wells, 
Fargo & Co’s Express, from his friend, A. 
D. Barnard, of Corvallis, Oregon Territory, 
an apple of monstrous dimensions. It was 
eighteen inches in circumference, and weigh- 
ed two pounds five and a half ounces. It is 


probably one of the largest, if not the largest 


apple ever raised. The tree from which it 
was taken was set out where it fruited in 
1841, it being then two years old from the 
seed. In 1855 it bore eight apples. In 
1856 it had fifty apples, twelve of which 
weighed upwards of two pounds each. The 
trunk of the tree is only four and a half 
inches in diameter in its largest part, and the 
fruit is six inches, thus making the fruit 
two inches larger in diameter than the tree 
itself. The apple was packed in a sealed 
tin can, but when opened it was found in a 
state of partial decay, but the form was well 
preserved. It was a great curiosity.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


New PREPARATION OF CoTTon.—The 
Charleston Mercury, in noticing the articles 
on exhibition at the late fair of the Mechan- 
ics’ Institute in that city, describes a new 
preparation of cotton, which appears to be a 
valuable invention. It says:—‘ Mr. J. M. 
Legare of Aiken, sent a stand, rustic table, 
reading chair, Emperor Adrian’s cabinet, 
picture frame, library screen, &c. made of 
cotton, which imitates carved wood-work, 
by subjecting it to a chemical process. In 
its use it is pliant and ductile, and may be 
moulded if desired, but with still greater 
facility worked up by hand without moulds. 
When it is dry it is moderately elastic, is 
not affected by heat, cold, or moisture, and 
possesses a hardness and tenacity beyond 
the hardest wood.” From the Mercury’s 


| account of this new preparation it must be 


of decided utility. 


PERMANENT Liquip GLUE.—A good 
-fluid glue, ready at all times for instant use 
without any preliminary preparation, is one 
of the most useful articles of ‘stock with 
which a workshop can be furnished. To 
make such a glue all that is necessary is to 
melt three pounds of glue in a quart of 
water, and then drop in gradually a small 

uantity of nitric acid. When this ingre- 
dient is added, the mixture is to be removed 
from the fire and allowed to cool. Glue so 
prepared has been kept in an open bottle 
for two years, and still ready for use on the 
instant. 


To TAKE Rust out or STeEL.—Cover 
the steel with sweet oil, well rubbed on. In 
forty-eight hours rub with finely powdered 
unslacked lime, until the rust disappears. 


Wasuine SitveR WaARE.—It seems 
that housekeepers who wash their silver 
ware with soap and water, as the common 
practice is, do not know what they are about. 
The proprietor of one of the oldest silver es- 
tablishments in the city of Philadelphia says 
that “housekeepers ruin their silver by 
washing it in soap-suds; it makes it look 
like pewter. Never puta particle of soap 
about your silver; then it will retain its 
original lustre. When it wants polish take 
a piece of soft leather and whiting, and rub 


‘| it bard.” 


Larce Corn Orors.—David Strawn, Esq., 
“the largest cattle feeder in Illinois,” has 
furnished a statement showing the amount of 
corn raised by the several tenants during the 
last season on his farm four miles from Otta- 
wa. According to this statement, 21,620 
bushels of corn have been raised on 350 acres, 
making an average of 603 bushels to the acre. 
When it is considered that the last season was 
unusually dry and unfavourable, the Free 
Trader believes such a yield per acre, on 80 
large a body of land, is unparalleled in North- 
ern Illinois, 


1n On10o.—The Ohio Farmer esti- 
mates the profit on sheep in that State the last 
year at $6,000,000, and the whole capital in- 
vested at $60,000,000. The number of sheep 


is, probably, five millions, and the wool a | 


last year reached 10,196,600 pounds—one-fi 


of the entire wool clip of the Union. 


To realms of endless day. — ° 
Acknowledge Him in all thy ways, 
And dwell beneath his eye ; 
And lift thy heart and hands to Him 
Who hears the suppliant’s cry. 
Acknowledge Him in hours of joy, 
Lest then thy thoughts should stray, 
And blessings meant to lead to Him 
Should charm thy heart away. 
Acknowledge Him in sorrow’s gloom, 
And bow beneath His hand ; 
Own all His ways are right and good, 
And calm and silent stand. 
Acknowledge Him when life seems strong, 
Remember, death must come; 
And pray that He may give thee grace 
To fit thee for the tomb. 
Acknowledge Him when death draws near ; 
Then, though thy heart should fail, 
His voice will cheer, His arm will stay, 
Ev’n in that gloomy vale. 
Acknowledge Him in all thy ways, 
Nor ever from Him roam ; 
Then, when earth’s cares have passed, thoul’t find 
A holy, happy home. 


A YOUNG HERO. 

Master Walters had been much annoyed by 
some one of his scholars whistling in school. 
Whenever he called a boy to account for such 
disturbance, be would plead that it was unin- 
tentional—“ he forgot all about where be was.” 
This became so frequent that the master 
threatened a severe punishment to the next 
offender. The next day, when the room was 
unusually quiet, a loud sharp whistle broke 
the stillness. Every one asserted that it was 
a certain boy who had the reputation of a 
mischief-maker and a liar. He was called up, 
and—though with a somewhat stubborn look, 
he denied it again and again—commanded to 
hold out his hand. At this instant, a little, 
slender fellow, not more than seven years old, 
came out, and with a very pale, but decided 
face, held out his hand, saying, as he did so, 
with the clear tone and firm air of a hero, 
“Mr. Walters, sir, do not punish him—I 
whistled. I was doing a long, hard sum, and 
in rubbing out another, rubbed out by mis- 
take, and spoiled it all, and before I thought, 
1 whistled right out, sir. I was very much. 
afraid, but I could not sit there and act a lie, 
when I knew who was to blame. You may 
ferule me, sir, as you said you would.” And 
with all the firmness he could command, he 
again held out the little hand, never for a mo- 
ment doubting that he was to be punished. 

Mr. Walters was much affected. 

‘“‘Charles,” said he, looking at the erect 
form of the delicate child, who had made such 
& conquest over his natural timidity, ‘‘I would 
not strike you a blow for the world. No one 
here doubts that you spoke the truth; you did 
not mean to whistle. You have been a hero, 
sir.” 

The boy went back to his seat with a flushed 
face, and quietly went on with his sums. He 
must have felt that every eye in the room was 
upon him in admiration, for the smallest 
scholar in the school could appreciate the mo- 
ral courage of such an action. 

Charles grew up, and became a devoted, 
coasistent Christian. Let all our readers imi- 
tate his noble, heroic conduct. — Twilight 
Hours. 


A BUTTERFLY’S MORAL. 


A boy, on perceiving a beautiful butterfly, 
was so smitten with its gaudy colours, that he 
pursued it froin flower to flower with indefati- 
gable zeal; at first he attempted to surprise it 
among the leaves of a rose; then he endea- 
voured to cover it with his hat as it was feed- 
ing on a daisy; now he hoped to secure it as it 
revelled on a sprig of myrtle; and now grew 
sure of his prize on perceiving it to loiter on a 
bed of violets; but the fickle fly still eluded 
his attempts. At last, observing it half buried 
in the cup of a tulip, he rushed forward, and, 
snatching at the object of his pursuit with vio- 
lence, it was crushed to pieces. The dying in- 
sect, perceiving the boy chagrined at his dis- 
appointment, addressed him with the utmost 
calmness in the following words :—*“ Behold, 


now, the end of thy unprofitable solicitude; 


and learn, for thy future life, that pleasure, 
like a painted butterfly, may serve to amuse 
thee in the pursuit, but, if embraced with too 
much ardour, will perish in thy grasp.” 


THE DROP OF WATER, THE BROOK, 
THE RIVER, AND THE OCEAN. 

A drop of water, that sparkled like a jewel 
in the sun, once fell from the clouds into a 
little mountain stream, and ere it lost its iden- 
tity, exclaimed in all the anguish of desola- 
tion, “‘ Alas! what a catastrophe, I am swal- 
lowed up in immensity.” The little stream 
laughed, as it leaped down the mountain side, 
at the lamentation of such an insignificant 
thing as a drop of water, and vain of its con- 
sequence, continued brawling its crystal way, 
with all the pride of conscious superiority, un- 
til at length, with a sudden plunge, it fell 
headlong into a mighty river, and, like the drop 
of water, was lost in a moment, crying out in 
its last agonies, ‘““O fate, who would have 
thought a brook of my size could be swallowed 
so easily !”” The river murmured its contempt 
for the little foolish stream, and continued its 
course, gathering strength and pride, breaking 
through mountains, tearing the rocks from 
their seats, and coursing in a thousand mean- 
ders through flowery meadows, until it found 
its way to the vast and melancholy ocean, in 


whose boundless waste it lost its being, like 


the drop of water and the little mountain 
stream. ‘Is it possible,” exclaimed the mighty 
river, “that I have been thus collecting tri- 
bute from half the world, only to become no- 
thing at last!” 

’Tis thus with thee, man! Thou beginnest 
in insignificance, like the drop of water; thou 
becomest a laughing, leaping, brawling thing, 
like the brook; thou waxest proud and great, 
like the mighty river; and ere thou canst say, 
in the vanity of thy heart, “ what an illustri- 
ous mortal I am,” thou art lost in eternity. 


FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 

choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or- 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


HOMPSON BLACK — Wholesale and Retail 

Dealer in Choice Teas, and every variety of 

fine Groceries, corner of Broad and Chestnut 
streets, Philadelphia. jan 31—3t 


ALUABLE RELIGIOUS WORKS.—I Dr. Cum- 
ming’s Works —New Editions—The Last of 

the Patriarchs; or Lessons chiefly from the Life of 
Joseph; 1 vol. The Apocalypse; 3 vols. The 
Miracles; 1 vol. The Parables; 1 vol. On Da- 
niel; 1 vol. Signs of the Times; 1 vol. Fami- 
ly Prayers; 2 vols. Minor Works; 3 vols. Urgent 
Questions; 1 vol. To be had in complete sets, 
bound to match, or in separate volumes, at 75 cents 


each. 

Il. Archbishop Whately’s Works.—Scripture Re- 
velations concerning a Future State; 75 cents. 
Scripture Revelations concerning Good and Evil 
Angels; 63 cents. Thoughts and Apothegms; A 
selection from his writings; $1. 

Ill. Winslow’s Works.—The Glory of the Re- 
deemer in his Person and Work; $1. Glimpses o! 
the Truth as it is in Jesus; 75 cents. The Inquirer 
Directed to the Holy Spirit; 75 cente. ; 

IV. Dr. Arnold.—The Christian Life; In 2 vol- 
umes; $2. 

V. Harbaugh.—Heaven; or the Sainted Dead; 
Twelfth edition; 75 cents. The Heavenly Recog- 
nition of Friends; 75 cents. The Heavenly Home: 


$1. 

VI. Dr. Stork.—Home Scenes of the New Testa- 
ment; $1. The Children of the New Testament ; 
75 cents. 

VII. Rev. Mr. Krotel.—Who are the Blessed? or 
Meditations upun the Beatitudes; 75 cents. The 
Life of Philip Melancthon; $1. 

VIII. Kurtz.—A Manual of Sacred History; a 
oon Book for Colleges or Scriptural Students. 

1.25. 

Xx Single copies sent by mail, free of postage, 
upon receipt of the price as annexed. 

A very Jarge discount given to colporteurs or 
agents procuring subscribers and remitting for any 
of the above works. Address 

LiNDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
25 south Sixth street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia, 
jan 24—3t 


rth—commen 
‘January number. Price to subscribers is Two Dol- 


Raligios Treat and Society of Bian 
the Charch of Christ in differ 
ent countries are doing. A copious ssiection from 


records of Oburebes and Sacieties, 
in the Vaited States and abroad, is also regu 
larly given. 


A new volame—the Fou ces with the 


lars per annum, in advance. Subscriptions re- 


ived b 
a WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia, 
jan Si—3t 


THE PUBLIC.—William A. Alexander, an in- 

sane man, eloped from his 
county, Pennsylvania, a year ago. He is -two 

feet high, red beaded, and a 
nervous tion of his right hand, which causes 
twitching or scratching at his right side. Any per 
son who knows of hie whereabouts will confer a 
great favour by writing to his brother, 

| JAMES ALEXANDER, 


Ki Miffia county, Penaeyi 
jan 31—3¢t 
rT INSURANCE.—The Girard Fire and Ma- 
rine I eC No. 63 Walnut street, 


West of Third street, Philadelphia, authorized cap- 
ital, $300,000, will insure ast joss or damage 
by fire, on Houses, Stores, Household Furniture, 
and Merchandise generally. 
Hon. JOEL JONES, President. 

Hor. G. W. WOODWARD, Vice- President. 

JOHN 8. McMULLIN, Secretary. 

JAMES B. ALVORD, Assistant Secretary. 

aug 9—6m* 


Os COAL! COAL!—Lehigh and Schuylkill 
Coal of the best quality on hand. Orders re- 
spectfully solicited and carefully filled, at. the low- 
est market price, by E. CAMERON, 
North Ninth street, third Yard above Poplar, east 
oct 4—6m side, Philadelphia. 


ELLS ! BELLS !—The Subscribers, at their long 
established and enlarged Foundry, manufac- 

ture upon an improved me , and keep constant- 
ly on hand, a large assortment of their pi ey 
Bells, of all descriptions suitable for Fire Alarms, 
Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Plana- 
tations, &c., mounted with their *‘ Rotating Yoke,” 
and other improved Hangings, which insure the 
safety of the Bell, with ease and efficiency in ring- 
ing. Warrantee given of tone and durability. For 
full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, &c., 


apply for Circular to 
A. MENEELY’S SONS 
ap5—ly* West Troy, Albany county, New York 


RINCIPAL OF A SEMINARY.—A Presbyterian 
Clergyman who has had several years experi- 
ence in teaching, in the capacity of Principal of a 
large Institution, wishes to obtain a similar situa- 
tion again. New York city references can be given. 
Please address TEACHER, 
jan 24—3t §§ Dover, Lenawee county, Michigan. 


Shag CHRIST; OR THE MEMORIAL 
NAME.—By Alexander MacWhorter. With 
an Introductory Letter by Nathaniel W. Tay- 
lor, D. D., Dwight Professor of Didactic Theol 

in Yale Theological Seminary. 16mo. Cloth. 
cents. 

Contents.—Chapter 1. ‘The Memorial Name. 
2. Begun in the Promise. 3. Transferred to God. 
4. Invoked by the Patriarchs. 5. Affirmed to Moses. 
6. Proclaimed by the Prophets. 7. Complete in 
Christ. 8. New Christology. 

The object of this work is to show that the world 
has hitherto Jaboured under a profound mistake 
respecting the Hebrew word given as ** Jehovah’? 
in the Old Testament. The author undertakes to 
prove, by a historico-philological oe that it 
was not ‘¢ Jehovah,”? but Yahveh—that it does not 


be, or come,’? (the Deliverer)—in short, that the 
‘* Jehovah” of the Old Testament and the ‘‘ Christ”? 
of the New, denote one and the same Being. 

Extract from Dr. Taylor’s Introductory Letter.— 
‘¢ The argument is altogether new and original; and 
if valid, proves what many of the ablest theologians 
have believed, without resting their belief upon 
grounde so thoroughly exegetical. It raises a ques- 
tion to be met wherever the Bible is read—a ques- 
tion in respect to a fact which it would seem if not 
admitted, must at least be controverted. If the 
view here taken is erroneous, it is too plausible to 
truth; if true, it is of unmeasured importance to 
the Church and to the world.” 


Just published by 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 
jan 31—3t 59 Washington street, Boston. 


ANTED—Agents to sell steel plate Engrav- 
ings, including the beautifully illustrated 
engraving of the ‘*Lord’s Prayer and Ten Com- 
mandments.”? An active person, with a small! capi- 
tal, can make from fifty to sixty dollars per month. 
For particulars address D. H. MULFORD, 
jan 31—4t No. 167 Broadway, New York. 


Housekeeper in the family of a 
widowed Clergyman. Applicant must be 
a member of the Presbyterian Church, and furnish 
the best testimonials. Address 


BOX No. 40, 
jan 31—3t* Post Office Ashland, Kentucky. 


NTERESTING PUBLICATIONS.—The Presby- 
terian Board of Publication have lately added 
to their Catalogue the following valuable and inter- 
esting books for the Sabbath-school and the Family; 
1. A Day with the Haymakers. Written for the 
Board of Publication. 18mo, pp. 72. Price 15 cts. 
2. The First Sabbath Excursion, and its Conse- 
quences. 18mo, pp.72. Price 15 cents. 
3. Williem Bartlett, or the Good Son; The Con- 
tested Seat; Lessons of the Stars; and, Who is 


20 cents. 

4. Learn to say No; or the City Apprentice. 
Written for the Board of Publication. 18mo, pp. 
122. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

5. Footprints of Popery; or Places where Mar- 
tyrs have Suffered. 18mo, pp. 177. Price 25 and 
30 cents. 

6. Rhymes for the Nursery. 18mo, pp. 91. Price 
20 and 25 cents. 

7. Select Stories for Little Folks. Compiled by 
Addie. 18mo, pp. 216. Price 30 and 35 cents. 

8. Kenneth Forbes; or Fourteen Ways of Study- 
ing the Bible. 18mo, pp. 336. Price 35 and 40 
cents. 

9. The Child’s Scrap Book. Compiled by the 
Editor. 18mo, pp. 144. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

10. Gems from the Coral Islands. Western Poly- 
nesia, comprising the New Hebrides Group, the 
Loyalty Group, and the New Caledonia Group. By 
the Rev. William Gill, Rarotonga. 12mo, pp. 232. 
Price 60 cents. 

11. Gems from the Coral Islands; or Incidents 
of Contrast between Savage and Christian Life, ot 
the South Sea Islanders. By the Rev. William Gill 
of Rarotonga. Eastern Polynesia, comprising the 
Rarotonga Group, Penrhyn Islands, and Savage Is- 
land. With 13 engravings. 12mo, pp. 285. Price 
75 cents. 

12. Faith and Works; or the Teaching of the 
Aposties Paul and James on the Doctrine of Justi- 
fication perfectly harmonious. By L. H. Christian, 
pastor of the North Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia. 18mo, pp. 138. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

13. By Whom is the World to be Converted? or 
Christians Christ’s Representatives and Agents for 
the Conversion of the World. By the Rev. Thomas 
Smyth, D.D. Published by request of the Synod 
of South Carolina. 18mo, pp. 108. Price 20 and 
25 cents. | 

14. The Classmates; or the College Revival. By 
a Presbyterian minister. 18mo, pp. 203. Price 25 
and 30 cents. 

15. The Presbyterian Juvenile Psalmodist, By 
Thomas Hastings. Pp. 256. Price 30 cents. 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
jan 24—eow | 


HREE GREAT BOOKS.—I. Essays and Reviews, 
By Charles Hodge, D.D. 8vo. $2.50. 

Dr. Hodge is undoubtedly the ablest writer on 
didactic theology in our country, if not the ablest 
now living. There is a clearness, a consistency, a 
logical accuracy, and a thorough comprehension 
of the whole subject in discussion, with a calm, 
dispassionate, and Christian temper, that makes 


“him the Turretin of our American Church. This 


volume contains some of his ablest essays; and 
having been selected by himself, they may be re- 
garded as his most matured thoughts on the most 
important points.—Central Presbyterian. 
I. Annals of the American Pulpit. By William 
B. Sprague, D.D. Vols.I and II., Congregational- 
ists (complete in themselves). $5. Vols. III. and 
IV., Presbyterians, in the press. . 
It is with no ordinary gratification that we an- 
nounce the issue from the press of the Carters of 
this city of a work of greater interest and value 
than any other which has for many years adorned 
and enriched the literature of our country. The 
plan is to present the biographies of each denomi- 
nation in separate volumes, so that those who wish 
to purchase their own, and no others, may have a 
complete work. But there are no ministers or in- 
telligent private Christians who will not desire to 
possess these volumes, the entiré consecutive set 
forming a comprehensive library of religious bio- 
graphy, altogether the most complete and graphic 
history of the American Churches that has ever 
been written; a store-house of useful and enter- 
taining reading for the fireside, that the old and the 
young will delight in, and which will be of ina- 
creased interest and value fifty years hence, and to 
generations yet unborn. * * * Our college and 
school libraries, over the whole length and breadth 
of the land, will immediately be possessed of the 
successive volumes, and no church in the country, 
whatever be its name, should fail to place them in 
the pastor’s library, and make them accessible to 
all who would peruse the Annals of our American 
pulpit for two hundred years.—New York Observer. 
IIIf. The Constitution of the Human Soul. Six 
Lectures, delivered before the Graham Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York. By Richard S. Storrs, 
Jr.,D.D. 8vo. $1.75. 
This work is an honour to the city in which it 
originated, to the individual whose munificence 
may be said more immediately to have called it 
forth, and especially to the author, who has stamped 
upon it the enduring impress of a mind equally 
brilliant and profound, equally comprehensive and 
discriminating. The author professes, indeed, to 
aim atthe practical and popular, rather than the 
philosophical; but he has really united the two in 
very happy proportions, and has produced a work 
which may well employ the faculties of the most 
astute philosopher, while it comes fairly within the 
range of the popylar mind. No one can read 
work attentively without finding his intellect quick- 
ened; and no one can read it with the devout spi- 
rit appropriate to ite subject without gaining 3 
deeper impression of the power, wisdom, & 
Infinite Creator.— Puritan Recorder. 
ublis b 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 — corner of Spring st., New York; and 
WI 


No. 144 Chestaut street above Sixth, Philadelphia, 


LIAM 8S, & ALFRED MARTIEN 
| 


jan 31—3t 


mean ‘‘I am? (self-existence), but ** He who will | 


the Happiest Girl? 18mo, pp. 108. Price 15 and 


| 


be passed over with indifference by the friends of | - 


G 

friends and 
farnieh whatever may 
of business, and te 
Ser he 
old stand, 
Chureh, Na. 
Reference. permitted to the Rey, Heary Steele 
Clarke, D. D., or any member of the 
the former pastor, the Rev. Jobe MeDowel, b.D4 

ra, v. 
David McKianey, D.D., Pi 


v. 
Giger, Princeton. 


ARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS.—Toarretine’s 
Works, 4 vols., Sve. Hale's Chrosolegy, 4 
vols., Charnock’s Works, 9 vols,, Syo, (best 
edition.) Toplady’s Works, 6 vols., Svo. (best édi- 
tion.) Owen’s Works, 16 vols., Sto. Owen on the 
Hebrews, 7 vols., Sve. Biblie 
tator, 20 vol 


5 vols., 8vo. The Christian 8 ' 
oses, vole. 8vo. 


8vo. Michaelis on the Laws of 
Lampe on John (Latin), 8 vols., Sto. 

Critical Digest, 8 vols., Davasant oe Coloe 
sians, 2 vole., 8vo. Together with a large and 
valuable assortment of works in every department 
of theological and miscellaneous literature, for sale 


at low prices by | 
SMITH, ENGLISH & 

No. 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 

jan 31—3t 


NGLISH, CLASSICAL, AND MATHBMATI. 
CAL INSTITUTE—No. 2 Union puanare, 
peer street, west of Fifteenth street, Phi 
ia. 
References.—Rev, Kingston Goddard, Rev. T. W, 
J. Wylie, A.J. Drexel, +» John Tucker, th 
Thomae Allibone, Esq., William D. Brinckle, M.D., 
and others. 
N. B.—Special attention to little boys. 
Circulars may be obtained at the Rooms, or at the 


residence of the Principal, No. 532 Spruce street. 
jan 31—4m JOSEPH DAVISON, Principal. 


RANGE SPRING MALE AND FEMALE 
SEMINARY, FLORIDA.—The situation of 

this Institution is at one of the finest Sulpbur 
Springe in the country, and is anew for 
health. It is easy of access by t and a 
few hours staging. The Priacipal, with the ezpe- 
rience of twenty years, and aided by a corpa of 
competent assistants, will devote his whole time tr 
the improvement of his pupils. 

The Third Session will commence on the 12th of 
January, 1867. 

For particulars address 

nov 29—ly R. ANDERSON, Principal. 


{7 EST JERSEY COLLEGIATE 8CHOOL— 
Mount Holly, New Jersey—Designed to pre- 
A. M., Préncipal, easieted by 
AMUEL Mitiea, A. M., ; by aa 
ample number of well qualified teachers. : 
Mount Holly is a pleasant and healthful vil! 
of easy access from both New York and Phila 
poe by railroad, and several lines daily. The 
chool occupies an elevated situation just beyond 
the outskirts of the village. 
The Summer Term commenced May 8th. 
Paice—$125 per term of twenty-two weeks. 
New scholars received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. For a Prospectus, &c., ad- 
dress the Principal. may 3—+t! 


VY Gentleman to take charge of the 
department of Music in the Ann Smith Acad- 
emy of Lexington, Virginia. An experienced and 
accomplished teacher may find profitable employ- 
ment by addressing the undersigned. The exercises 
of the Academy will commence on the 2d of Feb- 
ruary. Testimonials of irreproachable moral che- 
racter and high qualifications in the profession will 
be required. Address 
W. N. PAGE, Principal 
jan 24—3t Lexington, Virginia. 


ITUATION WANTED.—A Young. Man, a Gra- 
duate of a Western Institution of high repute, 
and till recently Tutor in a Western Synodical Colt 
lege, desires to obtain, in the South, a situation as 
Tutor in a private family, or Assistant in 9 Classiv 
cal High School. He flatters himself that he pos- 
sesses qualifications to teach all the branches usu- 
ally embraced in a collegiate course. Unexcep- 
tionable references as to character and scholarship, 
Address No. 63, 
jan 24—3t Fulton, Calloway county, Missouri. 


EMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES—South-west 
corner of Pine and Seventeenth streets, Phila- 
delphia.—Rev. Witt1am Ramsey, D.D., and Mrs. 
E. B. Bonnett, Principals, aided by competent 
Teachers. 
This School commenced on Monday, November 


> ] 

The aim of the Principals will be, by Divine aid, 
to assist the pupils under their care in acquiring 
such an education, intellectual, moral, and reli- 
gious, as will fit them for the duties of this life, 
and in preparing for the life to come. 

Teams.—For day scholars from $20 to $50 per 
term of five months, according to the age and pro- 
gress of the 

Boarders (a limited number) will be received at 
$150 per term, including board, washing, light, 
fuel, and tuition. 

There will be no extra charge to any pupil for 
instruction in the Latin, Greek, or Hebrew Lan- 
guages, or Vocal Music. 

Modern Languages and Music at Professors* 
prices. 
of Rev. WILLI RAMSEY, Philadelphia, 


TEACHERS.—A Clergyman and practical 

Teacher wishes to purchase s ng 
Boardiog-school, either male or female; or he 
would establish one where suitable indynemeate 
are offered. Address, with particulars, ‘* NEW- 
HALL,” New York Observer office, 138 Nasaay 
street, New York. n 17—3t* 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—Thie 

stitution is located in a beautiful and healthfu- 
country, near the village ot Hartaville, on the Gid 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, wih 
which there is daily communication by two lines 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 

the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of homie. Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious inatraction. The 
year ie divided into two ions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday ia 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, confaining further particulars, may 
be obtained by 

: v. J. BE VILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, 

aug 12—tf 


*EWARK FEMALE SEMINARY.—The next. 
Session of this Institution will commence Feb- 
ruary 2d, and continue twenty-one weeks. 

Teaus.—Board, and Tuition in English branches 
and Latin, $70 per session. Music, Painting, and 
Modern Languages, extra. 

Circulars, containing course of study and other 
particulars, may be obtained by addressi the 
Principal, Miss H. CHAMBERLAIN, 

jan 17—S8t Newark, Delaware. 


Ne COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE.—The 

next Session of this Institution will commence 

on Monday, the 5th of May, and close on Friday, 

the 26th of September. . 
TERMS PER HALF SEssIon. 


In the Primary Department sealed 00 
Tuition in common English branc - 60 
Classics, - 8 00 
Incidentals, - - 50. 
Frence and German, each, 
Music on the Piano, - - 1000 
Boarding pupils will be received into the family 


of the Principal on the following terms: 

For board, tuition, use of books, and of bed and. 
bedding, fuel, lights, washing and mending, per 
half session, $50, to be paid strictly in advance. 

Circulars containining fn}l particulars can be ob- 
tained on application to the Prineipal. 

The Institute is under the care of the Presbytery 
of Newton, and is located in the pleasant and 
healthy village of Newton, the county seat of Sus- 
sex county, New Jersey, about three hours ride 
from New York city by the Morris and Essex, and 
Sussex Railroads. The buildings are new and large, 
and stand on an eminence which overlooks the vil- 
lage and the surrounding country for a: great dis- 
tance. 

tor in Mathematics and Natural Sciences. 

Modern Languages, and Music. 

There are also two Assistants in the English 
Primary De harge 

e Primary Department is under the c of 
Miss L. F. Temp.e. ap 
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IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
York by aud No. 680 Broadway, New 
9 


WILLIAM 8& MARTIEN & CO. 


TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable is six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may beeome re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
to continue their subscription, and their peper . 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paiu, sxcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 16 lines, fret ineer- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. Por 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti~’ 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for i 
to be made in advance. { 

TERMS TO 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 

With an additional copy to the person | 

who may act as agent. 

With an additional copy to the agent.” 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for une 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

Ww the amount is large, a draft should be pro 
cured if possible. Address, always post-paid, =§— 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO 


No. 144 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


| For cireulars, and for further particulars, inquire — 


J. Sanprorp Surrn, A. M., Princips) and Instrue-_ 


ALBERT Graves, A. B., Instructor in Ancient and ~ 
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